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CANT AGAIN. 
BY GAIL HAMILTON, 


No. 1. 
| once heard a man—a gentleman, a Chris- 
ian, 9 Scholar, and a clergyman—deliver an 
ailress to a class of young ladies just closing 
their school life. Those who have ever listen- 
ed to such addresses need not be informed of 
their character. The reverend mentors, as if 
haunted by phantoms of Lucy Stone and An- 
toinette Brown, delight to enlarge upon the ap- 
propriate duties of woman—to show that the 
true glory and dignity of feminine life lie in the 
wosb-tub or the frying-pan, or at least in the 
darkened chamber where the gourmand is suf- 
fering from the effects of such a belief. They 
assure us thst & Woman never Appears so lovely 
as when washing her children’s faces or hand- 
ing her hushand’s slippers, They solemnly, 
warn the innocent damsels of such breakers as 
the law, the gospel, and the pill-box, and wax 
jocose over visions of men by the cradle and 
women on the woolsack, But the clergyman 
to whom I refer was not a fossil remain. He 
was an energetic young man. He had appa- 
rently brushed from his eyes the cobwebs that 
obscure the light of heaven to so many, and 
nothing seemed more probable than that he 
would speak sincerely and earnestly and truth- 
fully. Did he? Well, perhaps he did. He 
knows a great deal more than I. He has trav- 
elled far and written much, and is very em- 
phatically somebody. These girls were leaving 
school, about to take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of their characters; and he told 
them what they might do, and what they might 
not, He allowed them to teach or to live at 
home; to embroider and read and draw and 
paint and sing, and make oak-leaf pictures and 
cone picture-frames, and gather mosses and 
grasses and shells, and do good generally and 
particularly ; “but”—here his voice faltered, 
his eyes grew “heavy with unshed tears,” and 
he struck an attitude of the most beseeching 
i pose— but, young ladies, don’t write poetry, 
unless the impulse to do it is so strong that re- 
sistance would be fatal.” After this astonish- 
ing outbreak, he subsided, evidently impréssed 
with the idea that he had delivered a very witty 
says, Nonsense! and very poor, stale, and 
trite nomsense, too. When it was first uttered, 
there might have been a degree of sprightliness 
init; but it has caught the foul breath from 
s many lips, that it has quite lost its original 
favor. It is based, however, on an opinion as 
fulge and ill-founded as it is widespread—an 








other Poems,” though even that I advise you 


better sa en} LOC UN ‘or making 
5 ry Ay ould-be critics lament pathetically 


is gratified, the pent-up mind has ae an 
outlet, and the weary woman goes on her way 
rejoicing. Years afterward, when the hand that 
wrote it is cold in the grave, a daughter’s eyes, 
it may be, will fall upon it, and a page of that 
mother’s history, hitherto all unrevealed, be 
suddenly illuminated; and between the daugh- 
ter on earth and the mother in heaven there 
will be another and a golden link, which the 
world knoweth not of. : 

Girls, do not be deceived. Write poetry— 
write in rhyme—f it is only 

One. two, 

Buekle my shoe; 


Three, four, 
Open the door.” 


Form the habit. It is often convenient. It is 
a refuge from ennui. It may do good. Any 
one of you who refrains from writing for fear of 
ridicule, is a coward. Don’t beacoward. There 
is not much to a woman at best. She is not ex- 
pected to have physical courage; but if she have 
not moral, pray, what hasshe? The more a 
man tells you not to write, the more do you write. 
By this I do not mean to say that you must im- 
mediately publish a volume of “Something, and 


to do, if you feel disposed and can possi Tt 


or satirize mercilessly this “ rushing into print.” 
It is mere selfishness on their part. You might 
rush elbow deep into a batter pudding, or bury 
heart, and soul, and mind, beyond all hope of 
disinterment, beneath a confused rubbish of 
unmended stockings, or by a letter of recom- 
mendation become the fifth wife of some hard- 
worked, hard-working, broken-down, and worn- 
out missionary, and they would not lift a finger 
to prevent. No, girls; no. If your heart is 
stirred within you to write, write! If you can 
find an editor or publisher who is willing to 
print for you, print! Somewhere in the world, 
a heart-string may tremble to your feeble and 
unsteady touch, with a strange bliss. I do not 
suppose a line of poetry,was ever written, from 
the New Hampshire bard’s 

“The beauties of nature, I positive declare 

The beauties of nature are very rich and rare,” 
to the stately hexameters of Britain’s sturdy old 
Republican, which did not bear a message of 
joy or consolation tc some of God’s children— 
whose coming was not watched for, perhaps, by 
many loving eyes, and gazed at with untiring 
satisfaction. Never be concerned about read- 
ers. You will, at all events, read it yourself, 
and, better than all, you will appreciate it. Your 
darling Arabella will read, admire, and very 
probably cut it out and place it in her scrap- 
book. What is fame, more than this? 
No. 2. 

John Jones and Sarah Smith played together 
when they were little children, and took sieigh- 
rides together when they had become great chil- 
dren. He has given her innumerable ribbons, 
and flowers, and candies, and she has worked 
him a watch-case, a guard-chain, and a pair of 
slippers. Of course, they are “engaged.” So 
says the world of Onionville, and so, very likely, 








opinion caught wp and passed around, without 
any examination into its real nature or its 
claims to our belief—an opinion redolent with 
cant. 

To show that such is the fact, let me ask you, 
reverend sir, if this is a rule that obtains in 
any other profession, pursuit, or enjoyment in 
life? Would you have your wife refrain from 
sewing the button upon your waistband till the 
desire to do it becomes so strong that a resist- 
ance would be fatal? Do you not write your 
sermons till moved by the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation? Men talk as if it were a sin to write 
poetry, unless it be of. the very highest order. 
But are all preachers Pauls ?—all scldiers Bo- 


?.-a}]} a vo Carriake.?.0ll atatanesos 
Washington } “fall a woman not dance un- 


Jess he have the heels of an Ellsler, or sing 
without the voice of a Lind, or paint without 
the pencil of an Angelo? Would it even be 
better 0? Is there not many a man whose 
pulses thrill to the notes of “ Yankee Doodle,” 
who would sit calm and impassive under “ Cas- 
ta Diva?” 

A certain reviewer of L. E. L. said that her 
poems had done positive harm—they had weak- 
ened the English language and perverted the 
English taste; that it would really be better 
if she had never taken a pen in her hand ; and 
then he pronounced an anathema on the whole 
race of feminine rhymers. Nonsense, again! 
1s the English language more important than 
the English heart? Is the marble statue which 
the ski!ful artist carves with his chisel of greater 
moment than the living soul which he is to 
shape, “not for an age, but for all time”—ay, 
and for all eternity? All over the green fields 
of England, and under the blue skies of Amer- 
ica, hearts have throbbed and eyes have filled 
with tears at the simple songs of L.E.L. Of 
what use is it, then, for a critic to rise up in 

his self-conceit and say, “ This is not poetry ; 

this is all sentiment; it ought not to be writ- 
ten; it is not Miltonian nor Spenserian nor 

Virgilian nor Dantesque; it is not written ac- 

cording to the rules of high art.” A fig for 

your high art! I tell you, if I love her poetry, 

{will read it. “Ob, but you are only a sim- 

pleton—ignorant and uncultivated! It may be 

*0, but I am myself,am I not? And one thing 

like, and another thing I do not like. I have 

& passion for sweet potatoes, but eschew pork- 

steak, You have no relish for sweet potatoes, 
| but you deify pork. At your own table you 
may gratify your own taste— pork undique, 
undique sausages; but whem you come to my 
pine board, and bid me cast aside my simple 
root, because it indicates or produces a vitiated 
Appetite, and try to thrust your abominable 
p flesh down my reluctant throat, why, I say, 
“Avaunt, dere! Look you to your sausages, 
but dop* meddle with my sweet potatoes!” 

Yeu may tell a mother that her child’s fea- 
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tor@s Are not Grecian ; that his skin is browned 
aud freckled by sun and wind; that his hair is 
coarse and his form ungainiy—but will she 
—- him to ker bosom with any the less ten- 
erness, or will ghe thenceforth cease to whis- 
a a _ ts ePtoers and ereene 
Che object is, to please— 
the whom? Not the aes the cultivated, 
delicately-nurtured, merely; but the poor, 
ith omely, the ignorant, a8 well, It ia to pol- 
the rough, to refine the vulgar, to ennoble 
‘a nmouplace, to scatter pearla before those 
a nd the ath to Heaven among the untrod- 
the of life. Go to now, fools, and slow 
fart to believe! There must be vessels of 
woe vessels of dishonor. All stars have 
Ra same glory; but one star differeth from 
aad 7 star in glory. Homer wrote the Iliad, 
" rs Flowerdale writes a Sonnet to p 
the Top; and though the soul of the one be 
ail =" an ocean, and that of the other a 
pa cet they are both full, There is but 
A hinese wall, but there are many stoné 
ing 0) ued they are entirely effectual in keep- 
the cows from the meadow and the sheep 
wu the corn.” ‘Phere are but few St. Paul's 
~ eirals, but white spires peer heavenward 
denny valley ; and wayworn feet tread 
faked thitherward, and many souls are re- 
and and gladdened. The nig 
re stof all birds, but we could ills 
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: a i i ° 
way md woman with no pretensions to fy 


ppy ia her home 
ties and ~e who is nevertheless gome- 
lonely and dispirited. There are glim- 
trace of somewhat higher, shadowy remem- 
of girlish aspiretions and heroic pur- 
aly) 888d and eager queationing—“is this 
too .; — no reply. 
Ng can fina no ven poetry or 

_ or the 
harp her troubled ig mage 
ve no 

\ evoke the geni 
100 forbid: he genius of ay imi 


¢ feeling which, unvoiced, will be 
tnto the soil whence it sprang, 


they think themselves. At least, they have, as 
yet, formed no higher ideas of happiness than 
to gather flowers and work watch-cases for each 
other alltheirliveslong. Presently, John’sfather 
removes to the city, and John goes to school, 
and subsequently to college, and then to a theo- 
logical seminary. All this while he cherishes a 
beautiful and fragrant memory, and looks for- 
ward with a young man’s ardor to the time when 
boyish and girlish fancy shall be moulded into 
mature and undying love. In the mean time his 


see;” and the good woman shakes her head 
ominously. : 
spect your sympathy, but what is the matter? 


Now, kind-hearted people, I re- 
Why are you making all this ado? Do you 
really mean that you would. have him marry 
her? Marry her in the gloom of that cloud 
which darkened his being? Marry her, when 
between his soul and hers there could be no 
reel communion! It is true, that before he 
was able to read his or her inner history, he 
deemed her all-sufficient; but, discovering his 
mistake, he would do her irreparable wrong, if 
he should allow her to go on, unknowing and 
unsuspecting the discovery—irreparable wrong, 
to fulfil his promise to the letter, when he cannot 
to the spirit—irreparable wrong, to stand up be- 
fore God and man, and solemnly promise love 
till death, knowing that at the very moment 
the life of love is gone. Alas! you would con- 
‘gn her to a fate compared to which the pros- 
, xt of death is but a pleasing hope, to the 
cheerless, dreary, desolate doom of an unloved 
and unloving wife. He is not to be blamed. 
The fault, if fault there be, is hers, not his. 
She knew that he was devoting himself to 
study, and rising above his former rank, and 
she might have done the same, The way was 


the children, dnd do the dairy work; all very 
well, and quite proper, only she must abide by 
the consequences. 

But, in fact, what harm is done? Her hap- 
piness is not destroyed. This little incident is 
but a pebble against the tide. In a year’s 
time, the rosy cheeks, the muscular arm, the 
lithe figure, and the strong, elastic spirit, will 
bless the heart and cheer the home of some 
thriving young farmer; and a President and all 
his Cabinet may yet be chosen from the healthy, 
ruddy faces that will gather every morning round 
her wholesome and plentiful table. Spare your 
pity. Of this happy home she will be the cen- 
tre, and light, and stay. In this, her appropri- 
ate position, her faculties will be brought into 
full play, her abilities shown to the best advan- 
tage. Her many and active duties will develop 
vigor of mind and of body. Keen intellects and 
iron nerves, for many generations, will rise up 
and call her blessed. Joined to one whom she 
could not appreciate, nor by whom be appre- 
ciated—placed in a sphere for which she was 
unfitted, and which she could not adorn—her 
joyous, bounding, bouyant life would be check- 
ed, and the poor country minister’s wife, ha- 
rassed, careworn, pale, and meek, would go no 
pleasure tour so swiftly as her own pathway to 
the tomb. 

I am aware that this is only the bright side 
of the picture. Every woman does not take the 
matter so easily. It does not follow, however, 
that the gentleman is any more at fault, or that 
the lady is any more aggrieved. She may be 
only Jess sensible and humble. Instead of do- 
ing with all her might whatsoever her hand 
finds to do, the rich and petted Id., after part- 
ing from her equally rich and petted Mortimer, 
grows languid and languishing, weeps much, 
seems to have Jost all interest in affairs of the 
world, listens attentively to discourses turning 
upon the instability of all earthly friendships, 
but turns a deaf ear to music, except of the “ Z/ 
Penseroso” key. Doting friends mourn over 
the crushed affections and broken heart of the 
dear girl. 

I know I am naturally cruel. Having no 
superfluity of heart myself, I am apt to make 
too little allowance for an excess of it in others. 
But, with all sincerity and kindness, I do be- 
lieve that in nine cases out of ten it is the pride 
that is mortified, rather than the heart that is 





mind becomes cultivated by reading and study, 
his manners polished by mingling with beauty 
and refinement. He visits his early home, and 
rushes into the presence of Sarah Smith. What? 
le thot Surah Surith? Isthat girlin a green end 
blue broad-striped de laine dress, with a bright 
plaid ribbon pinned round her neck, and a sil- 
ver watch—is that the fair dream he has torne 
in his heart these years? To be sure there are 
rosy cheeks, and bright eyes, and a buxom lass; 
but—but—alas! poor John. He has shrined 
her in the secret chambers of his soul so long, 
but his soul-love grew with his growth and 
strengthened with his strength, and Sarah Smith 
did not. Walking alone by the river-side where 
he go often walked with her, “‘ What shall I do?” 
is the question that ever and ever recurs. He is 
disappointed and miserable. Like too many of 
us, he finds his idol is but common clay—very 


common. His et is turned to cinders, 
ashes, and dust. Is she to be the “ angel of the 
house?” Is hers the delicate ethereal nature 


which is to bear him on the white wings of love 
up beyond his lower level? Will she help him 
to be true to himself, to his country, to his God? 
Aside from himself, can he make her happy? 
Will she not see enough of the disparity between 
them, to be discontented and uneasy? Will she 
not be entirely out of her sphere, in the circle of 
his educated and accomplished friends? The 
thought makes him hot and nervous. He be- 
comes restless, dissatisfied, and cannot sleep 
o’ nights. Finally, after much debating and 
many struggles, he decides that their future 
paths must diverge, and he tells her so very 
gently and tenderly. She has felt the same 
thing all along. She knows there is something 
in him to which she cannot respond. She feels 








broken, Ida knows that, to ali intents and 
purposes, she has been weighed in the balance, 
and found wanting. There may be no real 
justice in her feeling so. She may be vastly 
superior to her lover. Women generally are. 
But, however that may be, she knows that she 
stands before the world as one who has given 
her all, and the gift has been rejected. Barkis 
is not willin’. 

Now, if scorn and disdain were her style, you 
would hear nothing of sighings and moanings; 
but she is not of that caliber, so she becomes 
gentle, pensive, and interesting. I do not blame 
her for her sorrow. I do, indeed, think it would 
be better for Ler to consider that the man who, 
after six months or a year of acquaintance, is 
not profoundly impressed with a sense of her 
superiority, cannot be a man whose name she 
will be honored in assuming, and his memory, 
therefore, is unworthy a regret. Still, if she 
choose to Jook at it objectively rather than 
subjectively, from the world's point of view 
rather than her own, very well. I only insist 
that she shall not insist upon our taking her 
wounded self-love for a broken heart—her dis- 
appointment in not becoming the jewelled mis- 
tress of a brown-atone palace, an army of negro 
servants, and a coach and six, for the agony of 
misplaced affections. For look you. Ida's 
anxious parents, in view of her faltering tread 
and drooping form, call a family council. The 
decree goes forth that she must travel, and 
anon they bear her hither and thither; dip her 
in the surf at Newport; nauseate her with the 
waters at Saratoga; deafen her with the roar 
of Niagara; enervate her with the voluptuous 
airs of the South; tone her up with the breezes 
of the Alleghanies. After undergoing these 
sundry processes of resuscitation, the whole 





that a change has been going on during the 
years of their separation, and that they cannot 
make each other happy. They part friends. 
She reverences his superiority. He respects 
her good sense. When he is gone, she goes to 
her own room, has a “good cry,” almost wishes 
she were safe in heaven, but finally thinks she 
would, on the whole, prefer to wait till her little 
brothers are grown up, and on the strength of 
this postponement goes to bed and to sleep—is 
paler than usual for a while, but her voice soon 
recovers its tone, her cheek its color, her step 
its clasticity, and anon she is as merry as be- 
fore. 
Well, what of it? Nothing, if you would 
only let them alone; nothing whatever, But 
you won’t—busy, prying, inquisitive, mcddle- 
some, mischief-making neighbor that you are. 
Yon think John left tow» r:ther suddenly, and 
on fancy Susan is a little low-spirited ; and 
ferent Satan can find nothing else for your 
idle hands to do, you put thie and that to- 
gether, and saunter over to Mr. Smith’s, deter- 
mined to ferret out the whole matter. You 
find Mrs. Smith alone. Yon talk indifferently 
on indifferent topics. Sarah comesin. You 
say, smilingly and carelessly, (your look is a 
lie, for you are intensely interested, and you 
want her to think you are not,) “ Well, Sarak, 
I suppose that handsome young minister is 
going to carry you off pretty soon, according 
to all appearances. (On the contrary, the 
only reason why you came, was because, ac- 
cording to all appearances, you suppose no 
such thing.) Sarah blushes, laughs an em- 
barrassed little laugh, hesitates a moment, and 
leaves the room. Her mother says, quietly, 
“That is all given up.” “There, [ thought 
so!” leaps to your lips, but you do not say it, 
You exclaim, “Do tell!” as if you never were 
so surprised in your life; and though you do 
not succeed in extracting the details of the oc- 
currence, you have, in the simple fact, suffi- 
cient capital to doa flourishing business; so 
you blazon it abroad in Onionville; and Onion- 
ville, nothing loth, takes it up, and at every 
sewing circle and tea-party where the Smiths 
happen rot to be nt, you discuss it in all 
its bearings. Poor John Jones! Every virine ig 
torn from him piecemeal, till he stands before 
ou a mere skeleton of vices; while Sarah 
mith, in your transforming hands, becomes 
an of light. “To keep company with 
her when he was nobody, and cast her off when 
he got his learning!” indignently exelaims one. 
“Fes,” chimes in a , “He feels yery 
grand now; too proud to take a woman who 
nows how to work. He must have a city lady, 
with her flowers her flounces.” “ Weil, 
let him have her,” says # third; “there'll no 
come of it, mark my word, He'll come 
9 some bad end.“ Never knew it to fail. 





kins, and married ’Squire Willis’s daughter. 
What with her boarding-sc sips and high- 
flown notions, her pianos and her gold cha 

and her new cloak every year, she soon and 
‘| the bottom of the Captain’ 
their song now, whet are they good for? You'll 








There’s Captain David, dismissed Lucy Per. | & 


8 purse. And there’s 


business is “done up” jn the twinkling of an 
eye, by the sudden entrance upon the stage of 
a rich, handsome, mustachioed cavalier, who is 
smitten by the “ most musical, most melancholy 
charms” of the fair sufferer, and not disen- 
chanted by the excellent name that papa bears 
on Wall street. Mirth and gayety are re-in- 
stated, a bridal veil closes the scene, and the 
cracked heart is just as good as new. 
You see I have little faith in dying for love. 
I have, however, great faith in moping one’s 
self to death out of spite or stubbornness or false 
shame. If I am wrong, I am sorry—or glad ; 
perhaps I ought to be glad. At any rate, I am 
in just that state of mind in which I ought to 
be, under the circumstances. If [ have injured 
any one’s feelings by my unbelief, I most hum- 
bly beg pardon. I dare say J shall die of unre- 
quited love myself, some day. It would be no 
more than strict poetic justice. “ Doubtless 
God might have made a-better berry than a 
strawberry, but doubtless God never did.” 
Ung erg there might be such a thing as dyin 
t loye, byt doubtless there never (or seldom 
was, Not that J suppose all marriages are 
mercenary. Far from it. ut people marr 
for a thousand things—money not only, but a 
home—beauty—genius—because others do— 
because it is respectable, convenient, &c. 
Some of these motives are objectionable—some 
eshaps not. When a poor girl, after laying 
he worn-out bodies of her father and mother 
in the graye, sees no prospect before her but 
unremitting toil, loneliness, poyerty, and death 
in the dreary end, and marries the kind old 
physician who has tended her parents without 
prospect of reward; who has been the witness 
of her assiduity, watchfulness, generosity, good 
cheerful sense, and real worth, and feels that 
she would shed upon hjs widowed hearth some- 
thing of the light of other days, I am far from 
blaming her. She is not false to her noblest 
nature, although perhaps, in the dreams of her 
early and happy girlhood, his was not the arm 
she Tocied to Neen on, He will love her with 
a fatherly love; she will return it with grateful 
affection, and therefore her walk in life will be 
higher, her ends nobler, her benevolence more 
expansive, her womanhood better developed, 
thes h the ecaiatic glow that flushed her morn- 
ing sky, when a 
“Life went a-Maying, 
With Youth and Hope and Poesy,” 
may have faded; yet a calm serenity—“ the 
sober certainty of home-felt bli 





‘as this begatifal Indian summer. 


toe, egw the 
way io chorch, and promises to love and 

ish T shall not forbjd the banns : 
* Fonoual gellar. ghacns 9 oot 


or, if more practical, and with an eye to the 


‘Stn 
Fe Ea bere 


Y | at the felt degradation, and partly with antici- 


will enwrap 
he; ae ® holy atmosphere, soft, hazy, and warm- 
tinted, 


When a young mati is captiygted by the fall 


of a graceful snct!der, or the twirl of & tiny 
of it mareucs straight- 


windward, he notes that the pretty silk is not 


and new waist and sleeves, and bethinks him- 
self how, under such management, “his narrow 
cottage walls would stretch away into stately 
balls;” if he can secure the fair artisan, he is 
donbtlesa. lucky. I do not object. Their talk 
will be of teal and butter, the baby’s teething, 
and the price-of turnips; but let them marry. 
I do say, however—and am I not right ?—this 
is not that resistless tide, which, gathering to 
itself the thousand streams that ripple through 
the quiet meadows of life, sweeps seddenly over 
the heart, bearing down all the old landmarks 
of pride and prejudice; not that raging and 
quenchless fire, which consumes the dross of 
selfishness, and fuses into a glowing devotion 
every power, thought,’ faculty, and purpose ; 
not that great, deep, absorbing, passionate, 
deathless love, which, having once passed into 
@ soul, can go no more out forever. 


P. S. A distinguished literary friend objects 
to the first few paragraphs concerning clerical 
lecturers, and advises that they be omitted. 
Now, I would do so, with all my heart; but, 
first, whatever I may in future think, these are 
my present views, and rather than bate one jot 
or tittle, I would march to the stake, and not a 
nerve should tremble. Secondirs J m nothing 


A if 
geaeteee oO 


: : Baie ? 
my Opinions partake of the same quality, only 
with greater intensity—so that no sane person 
ever thinks of paying the slightest regard to 
them. Thirdly. I only said it in fun; so don’t 
cry. 

P. S. jr. N. B. There is not a word of truth 
in.the greater part of the above postscript. 





For the National Era. 
TO—YOU, IF YOU UNDERSTAND THEM. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON, 





Roses budding and blushing, 
When “the skies are ashen and sober,” 
June’s young fingers wreathing 
The brows of the swart October ; 
Dewy light of the morning 
Gilding the evening hours; 
Age bright with the smiles of life’s dawning, 
So whisper to me your flowers. 


Childhood’s mysterious slunbers, 
Wonderful, dreamy, deep, 
Before the gaunt fingers of care, 
Have plucked at the robes of sleep; 
Faint notes of a distant lyre, 
Struck by an unseen hand; 
Vaguely-remembered journeyings, 
Into a far-off land, 
Over the sunset hills, 
Over the ocean billow— 
Such are their whispers to me, 
The rosebuds you strewed on my pillow. 


I accept the omen, and pray 
That their warm and delicate hue 
May be but a beautiful symbol 
Of the future that waiteth for you; 
That their fragrance encircle your life, 
My love, till the angels have crowned you; 
And we trace out your path to the heavens, 
By the roses you scattered around you. 


-—_—so 





For the National Era. 


THE YOUNG MAN 
WHO WENT TO TOWN TO LIVE. 


A STORY, BY ALICE CAREY. 


He thinks of the choking that came up to 
his throat, and of the resolve he made as he 
drove away. He has a confused recollection of 
the red and yellow leaves raining down upon 
him as he came through the woods by the creek, 
and of meeting some gaily-dressed people ri- 
ding out from the city,ana nesting them laugh 
as they passed, making him give the entire 
road; and he feels now, as he did then, that it 
was his old hat they laughed at. He remem- 
bers nothing more, till he found himself stop- 
ping before Ethan Boffman’s low white-washed 
meat market, dwelling, and stable—his horses 
drinking from the green trough. Memory 
grows revived now, for it was here that all his 
half-formed resclves were pushed to the point 
of execution. The heart-burning of the morn- 
ing had cooled away, and left his heart harder 
than it had ever been till then. Very plainly 
he sees how cool and clean David Wardell ap- 
peared, as he sat under the awning at his door, 
reading the morning paper; and he feels how 
kind his smile scemed, as he sauntered across 
thd street for a nearer view of his best horse. 
He can recall every word he said, as he opened 
the mouth of the horse, examined his eyes, and 
lifted one foot and another—concluding by the 
inquiry whether he would trade for first-rate 
family groceries—twisting the horse's tail about 
his hand as he did so. and offering himself a 
cigar. He remembers how pleasant it then 
seemed to him to really own a horse, or any- 
thing else that he could do with as he pleased. 
He sees Ethan Boffman, looking well-dressed 
and®comfortable, as he comes forth from his 
meat-stall-—his spectacles in his hand, and a 
blue-covered pamphlet partly in and partly out 
of one vest pocket; sees him set a new well- 
fitting boot on the green trough, as he inquires 
wheither neighbor Heighway has any good fat 
calves to. sell—calves six or eight weeks old, 
that have from the first had all the milk of the 
,; mother cow. He remembers, too, the tingle 
and thrill that stirred his young manhood, as 
Mr. Boffman inquired whether he knew an hon- 
est young countryman who wanted to come to 
town and make his fortune—chance words— 
selfish and common—but, to Charley, holding 
a charm and a prophecy, brightening as Mr. 
Boffman went gn to say he wanted such a 
youth ; would pay him liberally, and meantime 
give him an opportunity of learning to transact 
business for himself. He wanted a hand he 
could trust to buy for hin—a judge of healthy 
country meat, either on foot or in the quarter— 
honest of course, and that he supposed almost 


yes Siar would be. é 
e remembers how his cheek flushed, part] 


pated pride of independence, as he modestl 
offered himself. Ay, he is the boy who ca 
Mr. Boffman say, as he hitched along the green 
trough and shook hands with him, “I considder 
myself very fortunate, young man.” He is the 
same boy jn whose hand Ethan Boffman then 
placed the blue-covered pamphlet, asking him 
to repeat the wish to his father that he would 
read it very carefully—the pencilled passages 
especially. He remembers seeing a frail old 
gentleman, who drove his light shining buggy 
within a quarter of an inch of his wheels, and 
whose white neckcloth fluttered behind him as 
the ground slid beneath the feet of his high- 
headed, short-tailed bay. He remembers, too, 
of seeing the old knife-grinder sitting on a 
stone beside the canal bridge, and trying the 
edge of his pocket-knife with a hair. By all 
this a knows very well that he is Charley 

eighway, even without recalling how his sis- 
ee Teena pinbtts ol brindle : Boat and 
cried, when in the milk-yard he told her he was 
going to town to live; or the words of his mo- 
ther, hatl'eo are Lig oa things in the world 
than hard work; you had better wait a while, 
my son, and a of ih There is no‘nged he 
should recall these, nor his father’s look of 
gloomy displeasure as he heard the new plan, 
or the angry energy with which he took the idle 
axe, and went straight to the woods. 

His eyes are growing dim as he thinks of the 
rainy morning when he said, or tried to say, 
“ Good bye,” while his mother told him to try 
and do rg and remember the little good she 
had taugt! him, if any; and his sitar said, 
“Qome home, ren often, ‘ech, all oe 
hirts to me— w just the way you like 
them.” He , «Q Lord” in, acd thinks 
he will walk home the next Saturday, and 
atay till Mondor serrying # new dress to his 








months, How could he stay away so long! 
1e never will again, 
, *fis revery was broken by the noisy break- 
ing up of the card-table. The wooden leg is 
imping toward him; the frail old man is 
ear ne toward him; and the handgome young | 
man is laughing toward him, hugging himself, 
as it were; he then stoops and hugs Charley ; 
after which, he slaps him on the shoulder, tell- 
ing him, with an oath, that the pride of the 
Riffraff Stables is fallen, and y Jane (the 
tiful gray mare) is his—then, henceforth, 
and forever! The old man laughs very badly— 
winks one eye, and says he plays according to 
Hoyle; Gld Rye plays a game of his own ma- 
, and according to that has won. 
Wardell says that is a lie, and the old man 
shall swaller it; and he appeals to the wooden- 
legged man to say if he has not played and 
won fairly. The arbiter is against both, but 
chiefly against the old man; upon which, War- 
becomes enraged, and runs through all 
forms of profanity with an awful familiarity— 
breaks a chair to pieces in mad gesticulation, 
and in the end kicks the old man out of doors, 









ugh which he may 
§ tune cf particular short 


Two guests having been thus disposed of, he 
turns the broken chair over the grate, and 
ranges along the hearth a black bottle; two 
green glass tumblers; an earthen dish, contain- 
ing half.a dozen dried herrings; some mouldy 
cheese, and gingerbread—which he invites 
Charley to “pitch into”’—setting the exam- 
ple by lifting one of the herrings on the point 
of his pen-knife. 

The youth, however, seemed not inclined for 
such a feast, and turned away his head, as the 
smoke of broiling fish and toasting cheese as- 
cended together. 

“What the h—Il makes you so lively to-night, 
parson, and what’s a reason you don’t take to 
the provender? Can’t you illuminate my dark 
apprehension, or hain’t you got your mouth- 
plece with you?” 

Without lifting his head, Charley says he 
does not feel well; and perhaps, to say some- 
thing, he inquires by what chance Mr. Forbs 
lost his fingers. 

“By the chance of getting into a row, and 
the chance of being walloped, as he deserved 
to be, and of having ’em bit off by some pretty 
tolerable strong teeth—teeth that had had a 
good deal of practice in that sort of job work 
afore.” And Mr. Wardell complacently sliced 
gpgerteeed and herring, as he disclosed this 
act. 

If your ear had been very near to Charley’s 
hidden face, you might have heard him say, in 
under-breath, “ Oh Lord.” 

Wardell did not hear it, nor did he see that 
Charley began to loathe the life into which he 
had fallen, and would gladly climb up out of 
it, if any kind friend would stoop down and 
show him the way; he did not see this, but he 
saw that Charley was tired, and about to go 
home; and if he had been a little more hard- 
ened, a little more wicked, he would have let 
him go; but conscience was not quite dead in 
him, and he felt uncomfortable at the prospect 
of being alone. 

“© don’t, Charley,” he said, earnestly, and 
pulling him back to his seat as he rose; “don’t 
leave a fellow a prey to his own melancholy. re- 
flections. Stay till grace, after meat, and I'll 
go, too.” 

“Don’t, David; don’t talk so,” said Charley, 
moving toward the door, and with such entreaty 
in his tone as went down to the moral nature, 
yet alive, under all the rubbish of that young 
man’s character. 

(.-etepy Charley,” repeated he in; I’m 
@ poor, miserable sinner, the Lord knows; but 
I hope there’s a little good left in me—a little 
something that would not burn up; but I don’t 
know.” 

Charley says nothing; he don’t know what 
to say, but stands at the door with his hands in 
his pockets, and the young man goes on: “I 
don’t know, bnt I feel that I am seasoning 
fast, that’s a fact. I'll swear, I mean to do 
better.” 

Charley comes a little nearer the fire. 

“T ort toa gone after Chat; I wonder how 
she got home; but Peter Pious, or whatever 
the preacher’s name is, was glad of the chance 
to go with her. I know that, and that’s why I 
did not go; and then them blasted old loafers 
kep me here. Well, I’m done with ’em both; 
I’m glad of that;” and pushing the herrings 
and cheese aside with his foot, he motioned 
Charley to sit down, He hesitated, saying it 
was late, 

Wardell continued, ingenuously, “It was too 
bad. I'll go right home and kiss Chatty, for 
she is waiting for me. I tell you, Charley, she 
is the best girl in the world, passing over the 
nonsense she’s got into her head about the 
church.” 

Charley smiled now, and sat down, saying, 
“Who is Chatty? your sister!” for he never 
heard of her before. 

“Why, yes; havn’t you seen my sister, 
Charity Wardell? I’d a been clean gone long 
ago, but for her; she is the last uncut cord be- 
tween me and the d—1.” 

Charley thinks of his sister, and says he shall 
go home Saturday; and then he adds, interro- 
gatively, “ your folks don’t live about here?” 

“Well, all the folks I’ve got live just over 
the hill yonder—quite near, yet completely 
shut out from this valley of dry bones, | hope,” 
And he adds, as if ashamed of the serious tone 
he has been using, “I was an orphan at an 
early age; Chat’s all the folks I’ve got. Bless 
my soul, it seems like yesterday when we were 
children together, and now I'm twenty-five; 
Chat is not so old by a good many yearsa—I 
don’t know how many.” He went on, as if 
speaking to himself: “This world is a curious 
institution, but a pretty fair little one-horse 
team, after all. I mean to lock up, after this, 
precisely at ten o’clock. If it hadn’t a been 
for them loafers—blame their hides!—I'd a 
gone afier Chat. She'll forgive me, though, 
bless her soul,” 

He looked up, as if surprised to see Charley, 
and said, ‘“‘ You have had good examples ; you 
have been raised right, 1 know. How happens 
it that your lines have fallen in this neck of 
woods ?” 

Charley says he don’t know; he used to think 
he had a hard time; he used to think he did 
not have clothes good enough, nor so much 
money as he onght to have. He don’t say he 
had a hard time, as he had, poor boy, but he 
says his folks are as good, honest folks as can 
be found anywhere. 

“Well, things are as they is, and they can’t 
be any iser. Suppose we break up, to meet. to- 
morrow evening at early candle-light—no in- 
teryening proyidence. Seems to me J never 
saw this old town so atiil and so dark. | wish 
it WaS Morning.” And David Wardell put u 
the shutters, blew out the lard-lamp, and lock 
the door behind himself and his young friend. 

The lights were mostly gone now, except at 
the Lion and the Bull’s Head, or here and there 
in some cellar where the dice were still rattling: 
and through the snow, still coming down in 
flakes, the friends picked their way around slops, 
and through muddy weeds, and from stone to 
stone—David Wardell giving what he called his 
experience as they went. —__ its, 

A feeling kindred to remorse had been awa- 
kened that night in his bosom, and the darkness 
seemed to hold and press it down into his heart 
as they went along. Perhaps he was eng to 
find gome excuse for what he knew ta b¢e a ba 
life, when he said, “Tf our folks had given me 
a little more liberty when I was young, I don’t 
believe I’d a took so much now; bat I did not 
dare to say my life was myo ially Sun- 
days. I was not allowed to pick a flower nor a 
berry, to say nothing of swinging under the 
peach tree, ‘an belore father’s eyes, and with 
no one but ; and if I did, tired to death of 
pderreeryerrvecee Aqwant wher 9 
I was sure of & day's imprisonment within 
garret, and a fast—ending‘with what my father 
called a wholesoine application of the corrective 
rod. I used to resolve at such times that I'd 
break out of his hands' when | was old bret 











new, but simply colored, turned up side 


qn ; down,’ 
wrong side out, with new fringe and trimmings, 


sister, pechaps ; he is quite sure he has money 
enough —and he has ‘not been home for two 


and sure enough I have. I never meant ge 
so fat away ftom the straight that I could 
not step back when I chose, and don’t niean to 





now; but the world owes me a good deal for all 
it made me suffer when I was a boy, and I take 
it now by main force. Gementalies! I would 
not live one of them Sundays over now for ® 
good deal—no dinner, and no supper, and no 
nothing, but long faces, and groans, and “hush- 
es!” at me and Charity, if we even so much as 
smiled. Oh, the sermons of those days used to 
be three hours long, every inch of it; and then 
the hymns had five million verses a-piece in 
them ; and after all, if any brother had any- 
thing to say, a privilege was offered, and after 
an exhortation of an hour’s length followed. If 
it hud been my privilege to exhort, I would have 
urged the efficacy of a little brief common sense; 
but my part was to sit on a hard bench without 
any back; and if I lopped down or shut my eyes, 
I was brought up with a jerk, and so frightened 
that I often forgot the text—an offence I was 
sure to be whipped for. The first lie I ever told 
was to say to the preacher I liked to go to meet- 
ing, because I knew if I said I did not, my fa- 
ther would whip me; but you can’t beat goodness 


into nobody.” 


They had climbed the hill, and come up on 
to level ground, where the roadside was bor- 
dered with grass—Charley walking in silence, 
and wondering whether it would not be easier 
work io do right than to find justifications for 
wrong. 

“This is the way,” said Wardell; “that is 
our house where you see the light.”’ And they 
turned aside from the main road into a lane, 
winding round a hill side, and against a patch 
of woods that os shut the neighboring 
town from view. Through the snow, and dark- 
ness, and the orchard trees, nothing but the 
light was to be seen; but it was love that kept 
it burning, and how cheerful and comfortable 
its effect was. Wardell’s spirits rose at once, 
and, as he went on relating what he called one 
of the pleasant reminiscences of his boyhood, 
the echoes of his laughter laughed in the hills. 
“Do you remember the P aid cloaks they 
used to wear?” he began. “ Well, I had one 
of them, and I had to wear it long after it was 
outgrown ard out of fashion. The last time I 
wore the thing, it was to meeting. It was a 
cold day, but I said I would not wear the cloak; 
I would be warm enough. My father saw that 
I was ashamed to wear it; and, holding me 
by main force, he strapped and buckled and 
hooked it on to me, with all its brass acorns 
and silver hooks, and I know not what all; and 
when I met force with resistance,,he brought 
a rope with which a calf had been tied in the 
stable, saying, if I behaved like a calf, I must 
be treated like one; and so he tied me fast in 
the wagon, and I went to. meeting so—in no 
very pious mood, you may imagine. It was 
but a week or two after that, that I hid in the 
barn till our folks were gone to church, and 
came out and played with the neighbor’s boys. 
I never wore the cloak again, though poor lit- 
tle Chatty wore it a great many years after that; 
dear Chat, she was not like me, and she goes 
to church as often of her own inclination as 
she did by compulsion ; but here we are; this 
is our house—a nice place, isn’t it ?” 

Charley said yes, though he could see noth- 
ing but a light shining through a small win- 
dow, curtained with white. 

“T say our house,” continued Wardell, “ but 
you see it’s Chatty’s. The fact is, I’ve spent 
all my patrimony for the wild oats I’ve sowed. 
She bought this place, for the sake of being 
near me, and it’s her money I’m doing business 
with. Come in, won’t you?” 

He lifted the gate latch as he spoke, and at 
the sound the door opened softly, a muffled 
night-dress fluttered in the wind, and a voice, 
so sweet and so loving, said, “Oh, I am so 
glad!” Charley saw there was a wood fire 
burning, a-warmly carpeted Noor, and pictures 
and books against the wall. 

“ Another time I will go in,’ he said, and 
with a cheerful “good night,” turned away, 
and whistled homeward. 

There wag no wood fire and no candle burn- 
ing for him, but he had a brave nature; he 
was always just going to get at some good seme 
way, but he had never seen the way quite 
clearly, and he did not yet, poor Charley. 

You might have heard the cheerful whistling, 
as the steep stairs creaked under his feet, as 
the little door in the dark gable opened, and 
for @ minute or two, more lowly and slowly, 
after it closed. 

Wardell was as good as his word, and put 
his arm around Chatty, and kissed her cheek, 
as her little slippered feet pattered along the 
snow-path, to meet him. 

“T am so glad!” she said again, and that 
was all; no allusion to her long, weary watch, 
no reproving look, even, or mention of the 
better way in which she had been passing her 
time ; yet not the less the brother knew it, and 
felt it—felt it, not so pungently as he should, 
yet he felt it; and when there was no accusa- 
tion, he began to excuse himself, by saying 
that a couple of loafers, whom he hated, and 
hoped never to see again, had kept him waiting 
for two hours, when all the time he wished to 
be at home. Charity looked down a little 
sadly, but said nothing. She had heard such 
excuses before ; and directly David continued, 
forcing some gaiety, “ And you know, Chatty, 
I did not suppose you were alone. I don’t 
think your preacher very polite; but he came 
home with you, didn’t he?” 

“‘ He came to the door with me,” she replied, 
speaking seriously. 

“To the door!” repeated David, “ why, 
when do you expect to make your courtship, at 
that rate ?” 

“Never!” replied Charity; “we have no 
courtship to make.” 

“Honor bright, now,” interrupted David. 
“ Don’t Parson Longface, or whatever else his 
name is, like you perpendicularly well ?” 

In talking with Charley, or with his sister, 
David Wardell for the most part used natural 
and sensible language, but now and then he 
made or twisted a word from its legitimate 
meaning, though to avoid profanity seemed as 
easy as to use it when surrounded by his bad 
companions. 

“ Don’t, David,” said Charity, very softly, in 
allusion to the word-twisting and word-making 
of her brother. 

“Don’t, David ;’ that’s what Charley’s al- 
ways saying to me. I can’t so much as say, 
‘by gings,’ when he and I are by our lone, but 
that he says, ‘don’t.’ ” 

Charity’s blue eyes opened wide, and there 
shone in them an earnest glow, as she asked 
who Charley was, and said she was glad he had 
go good g friend. wo sie tsi 

“Q, you must know him,” said David, “he 
is one of the best fellows in the world;” and 
he added, as the crowning praise of all, “he 

lays a first-rate game ofeuchre}” 

Charity looked half sorrowful again, and 
David hastened to say, “ But you did not tell 
me, Chat, when I am to have a preacher for a 
brother ; just tell me, and I'll begin a prepara- 
tory course of training—yes, sir-e-e, I will.” — 

“We must not wait,” said Charity, for this 
thing nor for that. I have little faith in the 
religion that comes from any external force— 
it should be a divine impulse of the heart, act- 
ing outwardly. The true fire of religion, of 
love, which is the same thing, will consume 
evil into iteelf, if by activity we weit well 
aglow, till all is bright and shining. My dear 
brother, we must let the good that ig in us 
.work in its own way, and not ourselyes work 
to smother as kill it, and so make our hearts 
heavy with its dead weigbt,” 

ell, that's just what J believe in doing ; 
but nobody calls it religion to do good,” sai 
David. “If I had been taught that that was 
all, T believe that I should have been a better 
man, 

“To do good from the right motive, and for 
the right end,” said Charity, “is all the religion 
Iknow. It seems an easy thing to do ynto 
others as we would have th unte us, and 
yet it is so hard that we have all come short.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. | 





Pretrry Severr.—The venerable Dr. N 
of Hartford, Connecticut, once said, when com- 
menting on the verse of St. Paul, “It pleased 





God by the foolishness of p Se ents 
them that believe,” Paul not say, by fool- 
ish preaching; for if it had by that, the 
world would have been saved long ago. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN ENGLAND. 
Reply of the Times to the Moniteur. 


From the London Times, Oct 27, 1856. 

_ Once more, after a considerable. interval of 
time, the Moniteur has been directed to call to 
order the unmannerly organs of the English 
press. The Moniteur is the organ of the French 
Government. The English newspa are 
merely the private utterance of individuals; 
it therefore becomes them tp confront their 
monitor with dignity and respect, neither for- 
getting the interests that might be compromised 
by rough and unmannerly plainness, nor the 
directness and sincerity which are the honor 
and the distinction of freemen. ; 

The Moniteur tells us that “for some time 
different organs of the English press have en- 
deavored to spread calumnies respecting the 
French Government, which are the more odious 
as they are concealed under an anonymous mask, 
and can only be answered by contempt. We 
are aware of the respect which is paid to the 
liberty of the press in England, and in thus 
pointing out its deviations we confine ourselves 
to an appeal to the common sense and good 
faith English to warn them 
against the dangers of a system which, by 
destroying the confidence between the two Gov- 
ernments, would tend to disunite two nations 
whose alliance is the best guarantee of the 
peace of the world.” 

This paragraph is framed in terms of studied 
ambiguity, and has taken the public both in 
London and Paris completely by surprise. The 
offending journals, the nature of the offence, 
the portion of the French Government attack- 
ed, are all left to the consciences of the anony- 
mous persons who write them, and of the 
anonymous public who by reading encourage 
them. We are neither in the secrets of the 
Moniteur nor of our cotempararies, and there- 
fore know not who are the guilty writers, and 
what part of the French Government believes 
itself aspersed. But thix we can say with con- 
fidence, speaking for ourselves, for whom alone 
we have a right to speak, that without pretend- 
ing any sympathy with the manner in which 
the present Government of France was estab- 
lished, or with the principles on which it is 
based, we recognise in his Majesty the Emperor 
of the French a faithful and honorable ally, 
whose good faith towards and effective co- 
toomtien with this country is embalmed in the 
glorious reminiscences of a successful war. We 
believe that the Emperor of the French is the 
best and sincerest friend of the English alliance 
within his dominions. We accept his autocra- 
cy over France as the result of her own choice, 
authenticated by her own suffrages, and there- 
fore as a fact which it becomes every English 
writer to treat with reserve, With moderation, 
and even with respect. 

Again, we sincerely profess for the French 
nation at large, the constituents of their Im- 
perial master, the same feeling which we enter- 
tain towards their representative, and it is to 
their union with England that we look for all 
that politicians can achieve towards the future 
progress and enlightenment of Europe. But 
if we are asked to extend the same respectful 
consideration which we gladly give to the 
Emperor of the French and the people he 
represents to all who may from time to time 
surround him, we distinctly refuse to carry our 
complaisance to that pitch; and we tell the 
Moniteur and the men who inspire it that they 
must be prepared with far better answers to 
the charges which have appeared—not in our 
own columns, but those of our contemporaries— 
than the simple allegation “ that such charges 
are anonymous, and that they are only worthy 
of contempt.” 

The charges which may have appeared in 
the English press are not on that account to be 
assumed as true; neither are they, because 
anonymous, to be assumed as false; but the 
fact of their appearing in a respectable journal 
is a sufficient reason for answering their state- 
ments by some better and more convincing 
response than an assumption of supercilious 
contempt. 

The Moniteur speaks of danger to the alli- 
ance. Well! we will speak out of the dangers 
to that alliance. There is danger to the alli- 
ance, but that danger proceeds, not from the 
just and honest strictures of the English press 
on public men, whose characters are public 
property, but from the conduct of some who, 
raised suddenly to high office, seem inclined to 
enter on a career at once fatal to France and 
false to England. Those are the worst enemies 
of the French and English alliance who can 
see in Government no higher aim than their 
own interest, and so become careless of the 
welfare of the nation and the trust confided to 
them. Such men, for instance, view in the 
negotiations for a treaty of peace an excellent 
6 Spon 4 for reviling and crushing the press 
of a small but freeState ; and, as we are driven 
to it by the Moniteur, we must confess that we 
saw with shame and disgust how easily our own 
plenipotentiaries were beguiled by the snare 
spread for them before their very eyes. Again, 
we are not ignorant—we do not profess to be 
ignorant—of the colossal fortunes that have 
been realized within the last few years, by men 
who till then were plunged in the depths of in- 
digence. We have observed with dismay the 
rise to the surface of the financial pool of vast 
bubbles; we have witnessed the most reckless 
and gigantic private speculation combined with 
the direction of public affairs; and we have 
seen with deep regret that, instead of doing 
everything in their power to check the rising 
spirit of gambling, some high in office and favor 
in France have lent the who's influence of 
their position and their example to stimulate 
and exaggerate the evil. We have also observed 
with pain that the Government of France has 
conducted its operations in many respects osten- 
tatiously in defiance of the ascertained and 
recognised principles of political economy, and 
thus provoked a collapse, which, come when it 
may, cannot fail to be injurious to the Govern- 
ment, calamitous to France, and deeply pré- 
judicial to this country. We detest the restric- 
tions on personal liberty in France. We abbor 
her whole system of passports and its attendant 
annoyances. It is idle to tell us that the free 
discussion of these things is inconsistent with 
the alliance between France and Wngland. It 
is because we are allies—allies to an extent 
which no merely political act can make us— 
allies in commerce as well as in arms, because 
France cannot suffer without inflicting corres- 
ponding sufferings on Hngland—that we now 
claim to exercise the right to discuss measures 
and mén in which we as well aa she are deeply 
interested, 

The Moniteur and ita injudicious prompters 
have drawn these observations on their own 
heads. We are so used in England to the free 
expression of opinion, that we cannot consent 
to be deprived of the privilege of discussing the 
public affairs of the world, to suit the convenience 
of any one whatever; and we gincerely regret 
to find the Moniteur inatructed to represent 
that a diminytion of the respect paid to the 
liberty of the press in England is the price that 
must Gs paid for the continuance of the French 
alliance. As regards our national policy, we 
are ready to do all that can be required from 
the most faithful and generous ally, but it is 
otherwise with the internal Government and 
organization of England. That is sacred and 
inviolable, and we helieve there is no sacrifice 
that this country would not submit to, rather 
than suffer them to be assimilated to the Con- 
tinental standard. 

The Moniteur “warns the English people 
against the dangers of a system” {ihesiean of 
the press) “which, by destroying the confidence 
between the two Governments, would tend to 
disunite the two uations.” We answer, that we 
are warned glready. We know what the free- 
dom of the press costs us—we know what it is 
worth to us. It costs us some abatement of 
sympathy and cordiality from absolute and 


repressive Governments. It is worth to us all 





that we all that we have heen, all that we 
shall be. Nor do we lack warnings on the 
other gide, We see that the moment a Gov- 


ernment interferes with the li of the press, 
it not merely deprives itself ~y Se best guide 
[to the feelings of its people, but also fixes itself 
with @ new and dangerous responsibility fr 








everything it permits to appear. From these 


dangers the British Government is at least ex- 
empt, and we shall require better proofs than 
we as yet possess of the benefits of repression, 
before we consent to try the experiment. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tae Kansas Yawxer’s Ferry Ticker.—_We 
are permitted to copy the following anecdote 
from a private letter jast received by a gentle- 
man of this city, from a brother now in Kan- 
sas. The Yankee referred to is the right kind 
of a man to deal with the “Border Ruffians” 
in Kansas. 
You know the test to which the Missourians 
subject all travellers who make their appear- 
ance at any of their ferries, and ask to be crossed 
into Kansas. Some days since, a slab-sided 
Yankee arrived at one of the Northern Missouri 
landings, with a long train of plunder of vari- 
ous sorts. By way of testing him, the ferryman 
asked him what stock he had. 
“Waal,” says the Yankee, “I’ve got two 
horses, a yoke of oxen, and two keows.” 
“That’s enough,” replied the ferryman; “you 
can't eross here.” 
“Why not?” inquired the Yankee. 
The ferryman told him that his instructions 
were not to cross anyhody that couldn’t pro- 
nounce the word cow. 

“ But I said keow,” persisted the Yankee. 

“ Well, you can’t cross here,” rather gruffly 
replied Charon. 
“But I’ve got tickets entitling me to cross,” 
urged the Yankee. 
The ferryman replied, that he did not know 
of anybody who had a right to sell him tickets. 
“ But I’ve got them, any way.” 
The ferryman demanded a sight of the tick- 
ets; whereupon, Mr. Yankee stepped back a 
little, hauled out a revolver in each hand, cry- 
ing, “Them’s the tickets, and I’m bound to cross 
* ferry, keow or no keow!”—Marengo Jour- 
nal. 








Wuat ‘a Posrmaster Suovtp Nor Br.— 
When Judge McLean was Postmaster General, 
he was grossly abused by a disappointed appli- 
cant for reappointment as postmaster in one of 
the small towns. He at length demanded to 
be informed in writing why he was not reap- 
pointed. He was so informed; and it is said 
the following is a vopy of the letter with which 
he was favored by the Postmaster General: 

Post Orrice DerarrMent, 
June 6, 1823. 

Sir: The allegations against you are numer- 
ous and strong, and are chiefly these : 

That you cannot write or read well enough ; 
are not a safe accountant; have been guilty of 
the grossest negligence in not delivering letters 
when called for—a negligence always inconve- 
nient, and often attended with injury; deliver 
letters frequently to persons for whom they 
were not intended, and suffer them to be taken 
away ; fail to send letters and packages by the 
mail in proper time, sometimes sending off the 
mail without putting into it any letters or pack- 
ets that had been lodged at your office ; reverse 
the destination of letters, and send them back 
to the places whence they came; have not sense 
enough to discover the error, after the letters 
have been repeatedly returned ; make frequent 
and gross mistakes in the bills forwarded to 
other offices; open packages addressed to other 
post offices, when a mail is called for by a 
neighboring postmaster, handing out any one, 
right or wrong; disobey the regulations re- 
specting dead newspapers; appropriate half a 
dozen of them to your own use for two or three 
years, and resort to the miserable speculation 
of selling them for wrapping paper; fill up a 
circulating library with periodical works ob- 
tained in this way; are uncouth in your be- 
haviour ; odious to the population; heap error 
upon error, and avail yourself of those errors in 
order to support your employer; have been 
tried by the vicinage, and found wanting ; and, 
to sum up, they charge you with want of prin- 
ciple and capacity. 

Respectfully, your obedient, 
Joun McLean, 


Tue Bautrimore Exvection Riors—Aw Ama- 
ZON IN THE Fie_p.—In the midst of the riots 
between the Eighth and Seventh wards, and 
leading on the Eighth ward boys with cheering 
shouts, was a good-looking Irish woman, who 
manifested a spirit of daring and bravery which 
would have done credit to one of Napoleon’s 
Old Guard. She had no fire-arms, except what 
one might call the swivel, which she helped to 
carry; but she certainly did most effective ser- 
vice in repelling the invaders with brickbats 
and such other missiles as she could pick up. 
She was fired at three times by one man, and 
yet escaped uninjured. After the Seventh 
ward Know Nothings had been dispersed and 
driven back, she deliberately rolled up her 
sleeves, stooped down at the corner of Milliken 
and Aisquith streets, with her eye upon the 
enemy, and washed her hands. The Eighth 
ward boys gathered around her, and gave her 
three cheers, while one of them, a son of Erin, 
became so demonstrative, that he threw his 
arms around her neck and kissed her. Another 
incident of this fight observed by the neighbors, 
was that of a man running upon Mr. Shreck’s 
steps in Aisquith street, for protection, and 
while there three pistols were aimed at hiin, a 
woman placed herself before him and saved his 
life —Baltimore Republican, Nov. 10, 





Action or Sugar on THe TretH. — The 
Charleston (8. C.) Medical Journal states that 
M. Larez, in the course of his investigations on 
the teeth, arrived at the following conclusions : 
“lat, Refined sugar, either from cane or 
beet, is injurious to healthy teeth, either by im- 
mediate contact with these organs, or by the 
gas developed, owing to its stoppage in the 
stomach. 

“2d. If a tooth is macerated in a saturated 
solution of sugar, it is so much altered in the 
chemical composition, that it becomes gela- 
tinous, and its enamel opaque, spongy, easily 
broken. 

“3d. This modification is due, not to free 
acid, but to a tendency of sugar to’ combine 
with the calcareous basis of the tooth.” 

The foregoing conclusions are correct, and 
candies and condiments should be avoided. 
They should be kept free from children espe- 
cially. It is well known that maple sugar ren- 
ders teeth tender and sensitive. 


GatLayt Boys.—About two weeks ago, two 
sons of Mr. J. 8. Whilhoite, of Monterey, in 
Owen county, Kentucky, one ten years old and 
the other eight, rode their father’s horse to the 
Kentucky river to water. The horse plunged 
in, and attempted to swim across the river, with 
both the boys upon his back. When near the 
middle of the stream, they tried to turn the 
horse back toward the other shore. This made 
him capsize, and both the boys slipped off into 
the water, and the horse left them. As they 
slipped off, the elder said to the younger, “Hold 
on to me, and I'll swim out with you.” He 
did hold on, and the other actually swam ashore 
with him upon his back, dragging at the same 
time through the water a tin bucket, which the 

ounger had strung by the bail upon his arm. 
When was a more remarkable feat ever accom: 
plished by a boy of ten years ? 


Queer Names.—We heard of a family in De- 
tréit, whose sons were named One Stickney, 
TwoStiekney, Three Stickney; and whose daugh- 
ters were named First Stickney, Second Stick- 
ney, and so on. The three elder children of 
another family were named Joseph And, and 
Another ; and it was supposed, that should they 
have any more, they might have named them 
Also, Moreover, Nevertheless, and Notwith- 
standing. Another family age ang vo — 
i inis, supposing it was their ; 
the } diapeoua Taree to have a conghaes 
and two sons, whom they called Addenda, P 
ix, and Supplement. Another parent on 
out to tuate the twelve apostles, — , 
the fifth child Acts. A man in Pennsylvania 
called his second son James Also, and third, 
William Likewi 
Goop Apvice.— 
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‘A uteons ONATE ar apn tara ii genuine 
Down-Easter was lately essaying to appropriate 
a square of exceedin 7 tough beef at dinner, 
in a Wisconsin hotel. His convulsive efforts 
with a knife and fork attracted the emile of the 
rest, in the same predicament as himself. At 
last, Jonathan’s patieace vanished, under his 


ill success, when, laying down his utensils, he 
burst out with the rd aw you 
needn’t laff; if you haint got no for the 


landlord’s feeli a ought to have some re- 
spect for the bull.” This sally brought. 
down the house. 
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POLITICAL MOVEMENTS IN THE sOUTH—A 
SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY. 


It is not impossible that the Southern People 
will be called upon during the next four years 
to try the question of Union or Disunion. We 
see indications in the South that a class of poli- 
ticians, bold, active, determined, conspicuous 
in the recent election for zeal in support of Mr. 
Buchanan, are laboring to shape events towards 
a dissolution of the Union. The alarm mani. 
fested by them during the late canvass at the 
prospect of the election of Fremont, was by no 
means affected, nor were they insincere in their 
threat of Disunion. His election, before the 
Southern People could be trained to look upon 
Disunion without horror, would have exposed 
their weakness and baffled their treason. They 
might have attempted some demonstration of 
hostility, but they would have been unsupported 
by the masses of the South. 

They sustained Buchanan, because his elec- 
tion would give them time, and secure to them 
through his patronage the means, to work out 
their destructive schemes. Kansas would be 
brought in as a slave State: Walker would be 
effectually supported in his reinstitution of 
Slavery in Central America: and, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Rhett, (former member of Con- 
gress from South Carolina, an extract from a 
late manifesto of whom we publish on our 
fourth page,) combinations would be formed, 
preparing the way to Disunion. Already they 
control the gubernatorial offices in most of the 
slave States, and Maryland is the single excep- 
tion to their ascendency in the South. If the 
free States, after the manner of the Journal of 
Commerce, and the leaders of the so-called De- 
mocracy of the North, would submit, these men 
would not be anxious for a dissolution of the 
Union: they would be proud to wield the vast 
powers of a Confederacy of thirty-one States, in 
furtherance of the extension and aggrandize- 
ment of the Slave Interest—proud to be recog- 
nised, without protest or murmur, as the right- 
ful rulers of a Nation of thirty millions of Peo- 
ple. But, they know this is impossible—they 
know that the free States, with their rapidly- 
growing population and increasing intelligence, 
will be at last aroused to effectual resistance to 
their policy. 

Their plan, then, is to consolidate their po- 
litical power in the South; to mould public 
opinion there to their own purposes; to make 
use of Federal patronage to enlist all the young 
and ambitious on their side; to constrain the 
central Administration to favor the establish- 
ment of Slavery in Kansas, so as to secure 
equal Representative Power in the Senate, and 
to wink at or aid whatever schemes they may 
hatch in relation to Cuba, Central America, 
and the foreign slave trade. If successful, they 
hope that such a combination may be formed, 

as, should the Republicans obtain the majority 
of the electoral votes in 1860, they may be 
able at once to strike for separation, and bid 
the North defiance. 

Some of them were desperate enough to 
counsel this bold policy during the late canvass, 
in the event of the election of Fremont; and 
that Governor Wise was particularly active 
among these desperate men, his extraordinary 
orders for the enrolment and organization of the 
militia of Virginia, his inflammatory speeches, 
and his secret correspondence with the Gov- 
ernors of the Southern States, clearly show. 

We should like to know more of that corre- 
spondence. From what we can learn, he ad- 
dressed all the Southern Governors, perhaps 
with a single exception, and they were invited 
to meet at Raleigh, North Carolina. Intima- 
tions of the fact abounded in Southern news- 
papers. The St. Louis Intelligencer said : 
“There is a rumor afloat that the fire-eating, 
Locofoco Governors of some of the Southern 
States have met or are about to meet in con- 
clave at Raleigh, for some political object not 
stated.” A Nashville paper said: “A South- 
ern Buchanan Democrat stated in the streets 
of this city, a few days ago, (as we are in- 
formed,) that he had just received a letter from 
Governor Wise, of Virginia, in which the Gov- 
ernor said that “the South was now safe ; 
that five Southern States had ordered their mi- 
litia into training; aad that Fremont should 
never be inaugurated, if elected—or words to 
that effect.”’” The N. Orleans Delta announced 
that Governor Wise, of Virginia, had solicited 
the Governors of the several Southern States 
to meet him in consultation at Raleigh, for the 
purpose of deciding upon the course to be pur- 
sued by the South in the present terrible crisis; 
and the opinion is expressed that all, except 
one, will respond to the summons. The South 
Carolina Times mentioned that it had received 
similar information from a gentleman in Co- 
lumbia, of that State, and strongly approved of 
the movement. 

These and similar intimations of the South- 
ern press show that the movement was a com- 
prehensive one, and contemplated a combina- 
tion in the South, headed by the Governors, and 
looking to a diseolution of the Union. 

As we have already stated in the Era, the 

Convention was held at the appointed time 
(October 14th) in Raleigh, but the attendance 
was anything but encouraging. Three Govern- 
ors only—Wise of Virginia, Johnson of Geor- 
gia, and Adams of South Carolina—were pres- 
ent. Whether letters were received from the 
absent is not stated, nor have we been able to 
learn the nature of the proceedings. A veil of 
mystery was drawn over the secret conclave, 
and what took place has not been permitted to 
transpire. We may presume that, coming to 
the conclusion that no general combination at 
present could be formed, in consequence of the 
prevalent opinion that Buchanan was to be 
elected, the conclave deemed it expedient to 
abstain from any overt act or open recommend- 
ation, and simply agreed to the policy boldly 
announesd by Mr. Rhett in a letter published 
since the election of Buchanan, and part of 
which appears on our fourth page. This policy 
is summed up in the following paragraph : 


“In my humble judgment, all true states- 
manship in the South 
binations and shaping events, so as to bring 








about, as speedily as possible, a dissolution o 
the present Union, and a Southern Confede. 
” 


Just before the publication of this South 
Carolina manifesto, the Richmond (Va.) Enqui- 
rer, prominent among the Disunionists, in its 
exultation over the election of Buchanan, for- 
got fora moment the movement of which it is | i 
® part, and, to the surprise of many, announced |. 
that all danger to the Union had now passed 
away—Slavery was proved to be (what it was 


= 


— 
be so recognised. The manifesto reminded it 
of its obliviousness, and in an editorial dated 
November 14th, it qualified its language so far 
as to say that the election of Mr. Buchanan had 
saved the Union for the present. 
“In the nature of things, it is impossible 
that Mr. Buchanan should accomplish any es- 
sential and permanent adjustment of the Sla- 
very controversy. The question lies beyond the 
sphere of his powers.” 
Therefore— _ 
“The South should rejoice with decorum 
ot paniian becdany Aypupating ann geerees 
0 our n 
security, we must be careful-not to sbandon 
ourselves to an insane unconcegn in regard to 
the development of the future. Eternal vigil- 
ance is the duty and necessity of the South.” 
Read the articles on our fourth page, from 
the New Orleans Delta and the South Side 
(Va.) Democrat, and you will see that they, as 
other papers of their class, looking upon their 
present security as temporary, continue to 
cherish the scheme of separation from the 
North, and the formation of a great slavehold- 
ing Confederacy, embracing Cuba and Central 
America. 
Incidental evidence, confirming the opinion 
that the Disunion Party has by no means 
abandoned its purpose, we meet with every- 
where in the South. According to the Baltimore 
American, Senator Slidell has written a letter, 
in which he says—“ Four years existence of 
this Union is all that Mr. Bachanan’s Adminis- 
tration can give.” The Charleston (S. C.) 
Standard says: 
“The feeling here is constant, though it does 
not find expression, that the questions which 
will claim attention are not to be discussed 
during the existence of our present relations to 
the General Government ; and in the absence of 
the ability to enter upon this field, we are 
forced to continue a single constituent of the 
= sectional party at the South against the 
orth; and though there are subjects enough— 
though no people have ever had more domestic 
matter for legislation—though we have the in- 
tellectual ability to consider and determine 
them—both the subject and the power must 
continue in abeyance until a dissolution of 
present political relations sets them free.” 
The Charleston (8S, C.) Times, commenting 
on the reinstitution of Slavery by Walker in 
Central America—the decree for which, the 
Delia says, was known in New Orleans some 
time before it was promulgated—remarks : 
“ Hoping and believing that the Confederacy 
now known as the United States of North Amer- 
ica will soon be dissolved, we look upon this 
movement of Gen. Walker as that of a states- 
man, and we hope the day is not far distant, 
when Central America, embracing the Island of 
Cuba, will form part of the Southern Con- 
federacy.” 
A significant declaration, too, comes from 
ex-Senator Atchison, the leader of the Nulli- 
fiers in Missouri. In a letter, dated October 
9th, acknowledging the receipt from South Car- 
olina of a contribution to make Kansas a slave 
State, he says—“It is no time for Southern 
men to relax their exertions. Now is the very 
moment to redouble our exertions. We must 
do it. If we do our duty, Kansas will be a 
slave State in twelve months—a State, either 
in or out of the Union.” 
Look again at Mr. Rhett’s letter. His posi- 
tion is, that Slavery and Freedom, Slave Labor 
and Free Labor Institutions, are essentially 
and eternally antagonistic—that they cannot 
be harmonized under one general political sys- 
tem. With him, Disunion is a necessity—the 
sooner it is accomplished the better. “ True 
statesmanship in the South consists in forming 
combinations and shaping events, so as to bring 
about as speedily as possible a dissolution of 
the Union and a Southern Confederacy.” 
The repeal of the Missouri Compromise was 
an event well “shaped” towards this catas- 
trophe. ‘The suppression of agitation on the 
Slavery question would be an event, inauspi- 
cious for Disunion. Hence, the North must 
be still farther goaded ; the pliable Democracy 
of the North subjected to new exactions. First, 
a South Carolina Tariff project must be urged, 
and the alternative presented—submission or 
dissolution. Next, new guaranties for the Slave 
Interest must be required—either, a double- 
headed Presidency, or a perpetual equality in 
the Senate, or something else equally impracti- 
cable—and dissolution presented as the alter- 
native. This is the Nullifier’s plan for “shaping 
events” towards Disunion. 
As to combinations, there is one ready to his 
hand. We all know something of Southern 
Merchants’, and Southern Agricultural, Conven- 
tions. The Southern Agricultnral Convention 
has ‘at last become a domestic institution of 
the South, and is gradually assuming a politi- 
cal character. At its last meeting, in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, the prominent actors in it were 
Disuniorists, and the proceedings of a marked 
political significance. A Committee, appoint- 
ed to call another meeting, has just published 
an address, a few extracts from which will show 
that the idea of Mr. Rhett about forming com- 
binations to facilitate dissolution, is perfectly 
understood by the managers of this pretended 
Agricultural Convention. Note the intense 
sectionalism running through almost every line. 
The committee, after referring to previous 
Conventions, say : 
“It is impossible to resist the evidence that 
these Conventions—originating at first in 
purely economical considerations, however after. 
wards stimulated and deriving renewed activity 
from the insolent and aggressive spirit exhibit- 
ed at times by the free States, sufficient in other 
countries to have led to open hostilities, and 
which has threatened, and only been arrested 
upon the threshold of a disruption of the Fed- 
eral Union itself—have contributed largely to 
a consolidation of Southern sentiment, to a 
better understanding of our condition and ne- 
cessities, and have also been felt in the general 
development now everywhere manifesting itself 
at the South.” 
This is the language of Disunion partisans, 
not of peaceful agriculturists. Again: 
‘ It was declared at Richmond, that the ob- 
jects of the Convention were, ‘to secure to the 
Southern States the utmost amount of pros- 
perity, as an integral part of the Federal Union, 
or to enable them to maintain their rights and 
instituiutions in any event,’ [that is, out of 
the Union,] and that matters were all germane 
which related to the development of our soil, 
the enlargement of our internal improvement 
system, our domestic trade and direct foreign 
commerce, mines, manufactures, and the arts, 
social system and institutions of the South, 
our schools, colleges, and the press.” 
The Committee proceed to enlarge on each 
of these topics. Internal Improvements, for 
example, are “ all-important in cementing the 
bonds of Southern union.” “ Domestic and 
Foreign Trade:” “In our intercourse with 
the North, it at least becomes us to system- 
atize our traflic, that it shall be with those only 
who are not in open and acknowledged hostility 
to our rights and institutions.” 
Then follow short lectures in the Disunion 
style on the Social System and Institutions of 
the South, and its Education: 
“This system and these institutions have 











ever been ours and those of our an in- 
ent, e cluding the very founders of the Republic. 2 
consists in forming com- | The | and serious mind co 
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may be regarded as just one of those “ combi- 
nations” recommended by Mr. Rhett, to pave 
the way for dissolution. 

Bear in mind, the men conspicuous in these 
movements are the leading supporters of Mr. 
Buchanan in the South. Will they fail to ex- 
ercise their power—to unite and concentrate 
upon him a tremendous pressure in favor of 
the peculiar interests of Slavery? Are they 
men who will be satisfied with anything short 
of the use of Federal Power to promote their 
sectional schemes? General Pierce attempted 
to secure their support by appointments to of- 
fice and the distribution of patronage—and to- 
day, the Disunion party is far stronger than it 
was four years ago. Mr. Buchanan will prob- 
ably pursue the same course, and then, where 
shall we be at the end of his term? Had Fre- 
mont been elected, that Party, too weak now to 
combine the South in support of its wild pro- 
ject of Disunion, would have been baffled and 
exposed. 

Four years hence, under the fostering wing 
of an Administration which it claims as pecu- 
liarly its own, where and how will the country 
stand ? 


MRS. LOWELL’S BOOK—SEED-GRAIN. 


We are sorry that the critical notice of Mrs. 
Lowell’s book, called “Seed-Grain,” should have 
given rise to unpleasant feelings among the 
friends of the author. We give place to the 
following strictures from an anonymous corres- 
pondent : 
Sir: Your notice of the book entitled “Seed- 
Grain” is most unjust as well as untrue and se- 
vere. 
I have not time now to examine it at length. 
To show its injustice, I only quote a few sen- 
tences among the multitude that might be quo- 
ted to the same effect : 
“Tt is because of their irreligiousness that so 
many homes are hopeless; it is for want of that 
infinite depth of sentiment of which Christian- 
ity is in the human soul the fountain, that mar- 
riages, so many of them, are vapid,” &c. “To 
roy a together long, a man and wife must 
be in Christ,” &c. 
Mrs. L., it is true, does not quote from the 
Scripture. They are in everybody’s hands, and 
there was the more reason for quoting senti- 
ments drawn from them which were not so ac- 
ceptable. She has not quoted, however, from 
John Calvin or Jonathan Edwards. Hine ille 
lachryme. Mrs. Lowell is a firm believer in 
Scriptures, and a sincere and humble follower 
of their precepts. Your correspondent (for I 
am not willing to believe it was the editor) has 
done her, I repeat, a great injustice in his harsh 
and ungentlemanly and unchristian invective 
upon her. Your Constant READER, 

And a Lover of Truth and Justice. 
We must beg our correspondent to believe, 
that as to our religious faith and practice, we 
acknowledge but one Master, Christ—and, al- 
though we have.read something of Calvin, Ed- 
wards, Luther, and Servetus, we are the disci- 
ple of none of them. 
So much on that point—and that is more than 
we have ever said about it in our paper. 
As to ourreviews, for some time past, so large 
have been our receipts of new publications, and 
so much has our attention been engaged by po" 
litical matter, we have found it necessary to 
engage the services of a gentleman of taste, 
scholarship, and extensive reading, as im- 
partial a critic as can well be found. With some 
exceptions, the critical notices are from his pen. 
It is quite possible his religious creed may have 
given a bias to his judgment of Mrs. Lowell’s 
book, but he is the last man to do intentional 
injustice, or lightly wound the feelings of any 
one. 
That our readers may know the estimation 
in which the friends of Mrs. Lowell hold her 
and her volume, we take the liberty of inserting 
here an extract from a private letter from one 
of our most valued correspondents : 


Camurince, November, 1856. 
My confidence in your character as a lover 
of Justice and Truth encourages me to hope 
that I may be doing you a service in pointing 
out to you what I consider an unfortunate mis- 
take in the last numbnr of the Era, the criticism 
upon a late publication of m highly-valued 
friend, Mrs. Lowell—a woman held in high re- 
pute by the most devout and good among us, 
and the heroic beauty of whose life you, if it 
had fallen under your notice, would have prob- 
ably been among tha first to reverence and to 
honor. The mistake, if I am right in calling it 
80, is a very natural one, arising from the unu- 
sual, not to say unique, character of the book, 
and perhaps from anaccidental overlooking of its 
title and preface. 
Mrs. Lowell’s purpose was not to com 
book for religious inst ~ ction, strictly so 
if it had been, there ».e few of us, I dare say, 
who could have succeeded in it better than she— 
but to farnish a selestion of sentences and short 
calculated to excite interestin, 
veefal metaphysical and philosophical discus- 
sions, pro and con, ially in little informal 
debating societies of young persons. In order 
to this, as you will find, she has collected and 
grouped conflicting opinions upon the same 
subjects, carefully contrasted. No one can 
pace all i Part but “— — eeleeet is 
lainly set you, you will probably agree 
with me in thinking, that no well- es 
see, without « shudder, 
the sacred and awful doctrines of revelation set 


as for the young idea to shoot 
ne ied about like z fom light neste 
hand, in a chance assem of paradox-lov- 
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7 have gi 18 all of opulence that is en- 
joyed. “They bere oleae us to ten tnillions 6 
freemen, and enabled us to bring under Chris- 
tian influences millions of happy, well- 
protected, and contented laborers, descendants 
of barbarians, t} upon our shores by the 
Have they taken away from our capacities eu 
legislators in or our valor patriot- 
ism in war? Te the Gelatigio of homoe of tn: 
fastiiy. of insaly " Yep tas ow liege 
mpe alo) t, the resentment o, 
wrong, or the vhastisement of insolence? Are 
charities to existing here in unhappy 


mature speculation. on, rather than ir- 
religion, might be to dictate here the 
careful avoidance holy name which you 
missed. 

Millard Fillmore and Jas. Buchanan 
been made life members of the Young Mavs 
Christian Association of Alexandria, Virginia, i 
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In the slave States, one acre in eleven is im- 
proved; in the free States, one acrs in five is 
improved. 

One might suppose that the three hundred 
and forty-seven thousand slaveholders might be 
satisfied with the command of an area contain- 
ing 540,000,000 acres of unimproved lands, 
or above 306,000,000 more than lie within the 
free States ; especially, when the latter have an 
aggregate population four millions greater than 
that of the Slave States. But it is not so much 
the want of land that stimulates Slavery Propa- 
gandism ; it is the lust of power, utterly regard- 
less of the interests of the masses who live by 
free labor, North and South. The population 
of the free States is twice as dense as that of 
the slave States, being about twenty-two to the 
square mile in the former, eleven to the square 
mile in the latter. The slave States have an 
area of 851,898 square miles; the free States 
an area of 612,697. But the slave interest of 
the former must needs make a descent on 
Kansas, which, if conquered by it, will add to 
the area of the slave States 114,000 square 
miles—enough territory for three States. And 
yet, with this excess of territory, and this great 
excess of unimproved lands, these States have 
not half the white population of the free States, 
and increase at a rate, for every ten years, ten 
per cent. less than the free States. 


How the non-slaveholders of the country, 
whose interests are aye geaneran with free 
labor, can permit the small slaveholding class 
of capitalists, already in command of vastly 
more than their share of the land of the Uni- 
ted States, to trespass one inch further on free 
soil, which should be beld as a sacred trust for 
the occupancy of freemen, must bé incuupre 
hensible to any one not familiar with the pro- 
found ignorance and prejudice on this subject, 
prevailing among large classes of our fellow- 
citizens in all sections, but especially in the 
South, and in those parts of the Middle and 
Western States p&rticularly influenced by emi- 
gration from the South. 

But we shall get the eyes of the people opened 
sometime. 





SOME OF THE CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


A large fund, amounting to nearly half a 
million of dollars, is placed under the control 
of the Clerk of the House, for the payment of 
its contingent expenses. It is easy to see that 
the man who has such a fund at his disposal 
must be a personage of influence. 

The New York Tribune some time since pre- 
sented a review of the various disbursements, 
from which we select the following items: 

William Hickey, a Clerk of the Senate, com- 
piled some years ago a small octavo volume, 
containing the Constitution, Dec!aration of In- 
dependence, and some tabular statements of 
considerable value. It was well printed, mis- 
erably bound, and could have been furnished 
at $1 a copy, so that the cost of supply to each 
Congress would have been $294, Mr. H., how- 
ever, receives a handsome income from an ap- 
propriation made every year, for the purchase 
of a certain number of volumes. In 1854, the 
Tribune says, he received from the contingent 
fund of the House $23,646, and in 1855, $13,650. 

““W. M. Morrison, a bookseller on Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, received, in 1855, $40,488.10 for 
books furnished members of Congress; and 
Gales & Seaton realize annually about $10,000 
in the same way. i 

“Mayo & Moulton, publishers of a compila- 
tion of. Pension Laws, received $4,942 during 
the last session of Congress. 

“The following is a list of books procured 
from private publishers, and furnished to every 
member of Congress at public expense: 


Volumes. Price. 
American State Papers - - 21 $235.50 
Diplomatic Correspondence | - 7 ers 
Hamilton’s Works - : te 4.00 
Elliott’s Debstes . : - 5 16.00 
American Archives - : - 9 151.60 
Contested Elections - : i - 5.00 
Opinions of Attorney Generals - — 15.00 
Alani’ Works - : ~ 28 20.25 
Annals of Congress - - - 3 15.00 
Congressional Globe- - - 31 165.00 
Finance Reports - - - 7 24.00 
Land Laws : - : A 10.00 
Mayo’s Pension and Land Laws 1 3.50 
Fiscal Report . - - Pr 1 5.00 
The Constitution (Hickey) ae 1.00 
United States Laws - é figs 35.00 
Register of Debates - . pe 29 145.00 
* * * * * 
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“The advertising bill is not very extensive, 

but it affords an opportunity to encourage some 

of the “national” party organs. In 1854, L. 


Lasalle, of the Metropolitan, received $542; 


W. D. Wallach, of the Evening Star, $832; 


roy Union and Intelligencer each about 


“Tn 1855, W. Thompson, of the i 
News, received $416; the Union, A oerpgre 
Star,. $825.12; the Met itan, $116; and 
shai of the National Democrat, (German, 
The readers of the Era will please take no- 
tice that our paper is not among the favored, 
although our subscription list is far larger than 
that of any of them. In some of the papers 
named, it was perfectly useless to advertise, 
unless for the purpose of suppressing informa- 
tion, The reason why the Hra is excluded, is, 
that it represents and defends the opinions 
generally prevalent in the free States in regard 
to Freedom, Free Territory, and Free Labor. 
What follows from the Tribune needs a slight 


correction : 
that $50 worth of 
to each member of the Heese. 


“Tt a 
on he 
Many of them take the cash in preference, and 





itoualy, oF perhaps they never read the papers 


copies were taken by members, some of them 
Southern men. 





A FEW SIGNIFICANT FACTS. 


Using the terms free and slave States in 
their popular acceptation, their relative prog- 
ress in representative power in Congress is 
shown by the following table : 

Free State Reps. Slave State Reps. 
1790 55 4 


6 
1800 17 65 
1819 104 79 
1820 123 90 
1830 142 100 
1840 135 88 
1850 144 90 


And under the new apportionment they will 
probably stand, in 1860, 148 free State Repre- 
sentatives, to 85 slave State Representatives. 


Free State majority in 1790 9 
Do. 1800 12 
Do. 1810 25 
Do. 1820 38 
Do. 1830 42 
Do. 1840 47 
Do. 1850 54 
Do. 1860 63 


To check the power of this Representative 
majority has always been the struggle of the 
Slave Interest, which saw, in its steady growth 
an invincible barrier ultimately to its scheme 
of universal domination. True, it represented 
the danger to be one that threatened the inde- 
pendence of the South; but this is a mere ad 
captandum} appeal to Southern pride. New 
England is constantly losing relatively in po- 
litical power in the House of Representatives ; 
but what statesman in that section apprehends 
peril to its independence? No matter what 
the representation may be in the House of 
Rep y-the sovercignty Of each State 
and each section is pledged for the sovereignty 
of every other State and section. Delaware, 
with its one Representative, is as secure against 
despotism in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, as New York, with its thirty-three 
Representuttves. 

Not danger to the independence of the 
South, or its institutions, do the champions of 
the Slave Interest apprehend from the growth 
of the Northern majority in the House, but 
danger to their audacious schemes of conquest 
and domination, of filibustering and annexa- 
tion. Hence their desperate efforts to main- 
tain in the Senate what they are pleased to 
call an equilibrium between the free and slave 
States, and to control the nomination to the 
Presidency. They got us into a war with Mex- 
ico, for the purpose of obtaining a nursery of 
slave States, to prepare for entrance into the 
Union, pari passu with the new free States. 
Failing in their calculation in that adventure, 
they repealed the Missouri Compromise, so as 
to convert a portion, at least, of territory con- 
secrated to Freedom by it, into a slave State. 
If they can but drag Kansas in with Slavery, 
the equilibrium, as they call it, will be restored 
in the Senate. There will be thirty-two slave 
State, and thirty-two free State Senators. This, 
they hope, will give them enough power to in- 
terpose a check to the admission of any more 
free States, till the new slave State of Nicara- 
gua is ready for annexation, or something fa- 
vorable to their views “turn up” in Cuba or 
Texas, both regarded as nurseries of slave- 
holding States. 

The next four years will witness a tremen- 
dous struggle on the part of the Disunionists or 
Slavery Propagandists of the South, for final 
and absolute supremacy, which can be defeated 
ouly by the continued organization and most 
determined action of the Republican Party. 


tats 








A Correction.—In some remarks which we 
offered a few days ago upon the “ party vio- 
lence” of the day, and in deprecation of the 
bitter animosity by which in certain quarters it 
would seem to be characterized, we had oc- 
casion to quote illustrative examples of the 
evil we deplored, as found both in the North 
and in the South. Among similar ebullitions 
of sectional antipathy brought to us by the 
press of the latter, we cited an extract, which. 
coming to us in a respectable journal, we 
supposed was fairly quoted from the Virginia 
Democratic paper to which we found it credited, 
The South-Side Democrat, however, of that 
State, repudiates the extreme sentiments which 
have, it seems, been unjustly ascribed to it b 
certain of its contemporaries, and, in excul- 
pating itself from the imputation. remarks : 

“While this paper is not designated by 
name, it is well known that the lan; above 
has been attributed to-us. We have before 
stigmatized the charge as a base and stupid 
slander, manufactured out of whole cloth b 
the New York Herald. We now have to 
the editors of the National Intelligencer, who 
we cannot suppose intended to do us injustice, 
to make the Lee | correction.” 

We are pleased to find that our Virginia 
contemporary is able to relieve itself from all 


suspicion of sharing in lan so denuncia- 
tory and uncharitable, which, though not quo- 
ted by us from the journal which the Demoer 


charges with having fabricated it, (nor indeed 


person ew lie eh ) we had pre- 
sum: rom its currency in the press, 
without contradiction so far as we Pri Bsc 


to be truly ascribed to the journal which now 
very properly repudiates it.—Nat. Intelligencer. 

The article disclaimed by the Democra# is 
the one beginning, “ We have got to hate eve- 
rything with the word free prefixed — free 
schools,” &c., &c. If the will 
turn to the files of the Richmond (Va.) Exam- 
iner, whose Freedom-hating editor, Mr. Daniel, 
was rewarded by General Pierce with a mis- 
sion to Turin, he will find in that paper the of- 
fensive editorial. But, how ridiculous to make. 
a great stir about such an article, as if it were 





a strange thing in the South! Do the editors 


at| ence to some such family gathering, or for 





Press hard the hostile towers! 
Another Balaklava, 
And the Malakoff is ours! 


Then sound again the bugles, 
Call the battle-roll anew; 

If months have well-nigh won the field, 
What may not four years do? 


But keep the same old banner, 
For better none can be; 

Pass on the same old watchword: 
FREMONT AND Vicrory! 


And sound again the bugles, 
Call the battle-roll anew ; 

If months have well-nigh won the field, 
What may not four years do? 


10th 11th mo., 1856. J.G. W. 


Ohe Debielo, 


Lirr, EXPLORATIONS, AND Pusiic Services or Joun C. 
Fremont. By Charles Wentworth Upham. With Il- 
lustrations. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. For sale by 
Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C., and threughout 
the country, everywhere. 

We have heretofore expressed our opinion of 
Bigelow’s Life of Fremont, and also of this. 
Sanctioned by so many commendations, and 
sustained by the sale of edition after edition of 
thousands of copies, it does not need further 
approbation by the press, as a proof that Mr. 
Upham has displayed his usual ability, and 
done his work well. The book has borne its 
part in the campaign just closed. We took up 
the volume last week, to write this notice, and 
laid it aside, hoping that we might, perhaps, in 
this number of the Hra, add to that name 
President elect. So we might have done, had 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Indiana, been 
as true to Freedom as their sister non-slave- 
holding States. 

Though not elected, Colonel Fremont stands 
on a prouder elevation, loftier, as we beneve, 
in the view of God as well as of man, than 
when with his country’s flag he stood on that 
tallest peak of the Rocky Mountains. Nomina- 
ted by such a Convention, composed of such 
men, receiving their support, and rallying in 
every free State the best and purest of their 
patriots, we believe that no man, since the 
days of Washington, can boast of higher testi- 
monies, more varied, atid more fitted to cheer 
him forward in life. He needs no better to 
meet the slanders of a foul-mouthed press. 
Science, literature, art, philanthropy, and reli- 
gion, have gathered around him as their stand- 
ard bearer. Genius has breathed forth her 
lyrics, mingling his name with her odes to 
Freedom. Men who stand foremost in litera- 
ture—our Bryant, Longfellow, Irving, Quincy, 
Felton, Silliman, Dana, the great body of the 
authorship of our country, the intelligent and 
reading portion of the people, the patrons and 
professors and teachers of our colleges and 
schools—have honored him with their suffrages. 
Youth and maiden grace, and matronly dig- 
nity, have wreathed their chaplets and flung 
them forth, to shed on him the fragrance of 
sympathizing hearts. Ministers of Christ, and 
those in training to exercise those holy duties, 
have greeted him with their “God speed you,” 
nor deemed it recreancy to their trust to speak 
out the honest feeling of their hearts, even 
when they knew it would call forth contume- 
lious jeer and the ribald jest. 


All these diversified classes have largely 
united in the choice of Fremont; not because 
they regard him a perfect man ; not for old ac- 
quaintance sake, not for personal considera- 
tions—most of them had never seen him; they 
had never caught the glance of his eye, never 
heard his voice. Many had indeed read the 
story of his wondrous adventures, of his forti- 
tude and daring. Many had tracked him, as 
it were, over those barren wastes; scaled with 
him, in thought, those mountain fastnesses, and 
imaged to themselves, as they gazed on his 
portraits, the heroic conqueror of California. 
But even this, their admiration and instinctive 
belief he must be worthy of their countenance, 
was not the motive, the mainspring of the strong 
and abiding feeliag that made them by so many 
thousands bear him onward almost to a com- 
plete victory. It was because in him they rec- 
ognised the embodiment of a great principle. 
His manly language convinced them he was 
sincere, and would be true to their cause, and 
conscience, moved with the sense of a mighty 
wrong, which he with them was to redress, 
nerved them to the effort, and called forth their 
acclaim. 

Whippirtzeip'’s Coox Boog ; or, Practica] Receipts for the 
Housewife, comprising all the popular methods of cook- 
ing and preparing all kinds of Poultry, Vegetables, 
Soups, Meats, Fish, Rolls, Puddings, Pastry, Cakes, 
&c. Philadelphia; T.B. Peterson. For sale by Taylor 
& Maury, Washington, D. C, 

Just in time for Thanksgiving! And to 
judge from the liberal measure of the receipts, 
too, they must have been prepared with refer- 





Christmas and New Year. Think, for in- 
stance, of “ one hundred large oysters” ¢,* a time 
for an oyster pie, and so on as to other dishes, 
It is not every one who knows how to cook, and 
make the viands relish. We remember once 
hearing a distinguished Temperance lecturer 
say, in an address, that many 4 man has been 
made a drunkard, from eating sour bread at 
doubt the state of the stomach is materially 
affected by the kind of food that gets into it, 
To judge from the number and variety of cook 
books that issue from the press, our reading 
community are decidedly favorable to gastro- 
nomical improvements. Why, we could num- 





dozen or more of these oracles, 


put that responsibility on our quotation. Taste 
is a strange thing, and there are some mixtures 
of condiments that strike us as singular, 
though they may be all right, perhaps. For 
instance, to rub sugar on a shad, before broil- 
ing. We suppose it is just the thing; but 
when we read it, we could not help thinking 
how like it sounded to “ pork and molasses ;” 
does it not, good reader? Then the “Cayenne 
pepper,” that comes in so often—it would be, 
we confess, @ little too fiery to suit our simple 
taste; but we have a saving clause now and 
then, as “pepper to your taste,” or something 
of that sort, which means, we suppose, “ use 
it or not, as yon please.” The book is a large 
duodecimo, strongly bound, for one dollar, big 
type, full leaded, and so it can be easily con- 
sulted, especially as it has a table of contents, 
and an index, referring to the number of the 
receipts—“ Practical Receipts for the House- 
wife.” Buy one, and follow its directions, and 
see if you do not find your pigs and turkeys, 
pies and cakes, all nicely cooked, and every 
one of them, as it were, saying, “Come, and 
eat me.” But, in sober truth, we bélieve this 
to be a very useful guide in culinary affairs, 
and we are cure @ necess@ry one now-a-days, 
when the branch of domestic economy in fe- 
male education is crowded so fer out of sight ; 
and its first-lessons, in many instances, have to 
be learned by a painful and bitter experience 
for the young and new-married wife. 





Nort Barrish Review, No4. August, 1856. American 
Edition, Vol. XX, No. II. Buiackwoon’s Eprmvsurex 
Macazins, No. CCCCXCII. American edition. Vol. 
XLII, No. IV. (October, 1858.) New York: Leonard 
Scott & Co. Forsale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, 
D. C., with the rest of the Republications by L. Scott 
& Co. 


Bho ronding pavlic Nave TOUR Tel wer 1a 

debtedness to Messrs. Scott & Co., for the re- 
publication of the above works, together with 
the Edinburgh, London Quarterly, and West- 
minster Reviews. The style of their issue is 
creditable. A good-sized page, clear, readable 
type, and the promptness with which they ap- 
pear as soon as received from abroad—the low 
price of only $10 for the whole five, and in pro- 
portion for a part—commend the enterprise to 
those who are acquainted with their merits. 
And who does not know what Maga is? Who 
has not lingered over the effusions of its poetry 

and its poetical prose? Who has not felt the 

power of those minds that have wielded their 

pens in her columns, or who have stamped 

their strength of genius on the pages of the 

Reviews? The names of the persons in that 

constellation of talent which gathered to do 

battle on their respective sides in the literature 

or politics of the day, who started the Edin- 

burgh and Quarterly Reviews—embracing such 

men as Scott, Southey, Jeffrey, Gifford, Heber, 

Sidney Smith, and Lockhart, among the dead, 

ed Macaulay, Croker, Brougham, Whately, 

Earl Stanhope, (better known as Lord Mahon,) 

and numerous others, still among the living— 

are as familiar as household words in both Con- 

tinents. With the entrance on the field of the 

North British Review—an enterprise to be 

tfaced in a great measure to Chalmers and Sir 

David Brewster—a new era of this kind of lit- 
erature abroad seemed to have commenced. It 
took rank at once among the ablest, and the 
truly religious spirit, which, combined with 
the talent of its contributions, made it a favor- 
ite with many who had been pained at the High 
Churchism or semi-infidelity that had char. 
acterized numerous articles of the two great 
Reviews. Sound science and Biblical learning 
have poured forth their treasures in these pages, 
while literature of no mean stamp has graced, 
too, its progress. 

The distinguished ability of many of the ar- 
ticles of the Westminster Review, no one can 
deny. With its advocacy in many questions of 
mere politics or criticism, with the varied in- 
formation it brings to the knowledge of the 
reader, we find, however, mingled a bold avow- 
al of infidelity and socialism, that we cannot 
pass unnoticed. Uascrupulous in its attacks 
upon the Bible and Christianity, we are pained 
to meet with so much perverted talent; and 
this cause, we doubt not, has contributed not a 
little to limit its circulation. Still, as the organ 
of such a party, expressing the Pantheistic and 
often atheistic sentiment, by their strongest ad- 
herents in Great Britain, it is well to be ac- 
quainted with its contents. 











The celebrated Dean Swift, in preaching an 
assize sermon, was severe against the lawyers 
for pleading against their consciences. After 
dinner, a young counsellor said some severe 


thi inst the clergy, and added, that he 
did not doubt, were the devil to die, & parson 


might be found to preach his funeral sermon. 
“Yes,” said Swift, “I would, and would give 
the devil his due, as I did his children this 
morning.” 





Here is an old English riddle, but it is still 
worth guessing : 

“ More fickle than the wind that blows, 
More fr t than the damask rose ; 

What strikes with dread the honest tar ; 
What Nelson fears amidst the war ; 

What’s colder than the — zone ; 

What, ladies, you may call your own ; 
What's sweeter than a wnutual kiss, 

Will instantly unravel this.” 





Harry Rerartex.— When Sir Charles Napier 
pecan a as St. Petersburgh, the Grand 
Duke Qon after showing him the ar- 
vangeuey and entire stre of Cron- 
atadt, asked him jocularly, “Well, Admiral, 
why didn’t you come in?” To which Sir 





itd ile housekeeping, cook books, with 


” 











Fremont’s majority over Fillmore 


OHIO ELECTION. 
The Ohio State Journal of Monday gives, | 
table of the counties in Ohio from which {il 
returns have been received of the vote Cast ‘ 
the Presidential election. 
Fremont - 
Buchanan 
Fillmore 
r Gerrit Smith - : . 
eaving Defiance, Fulton, Henry, 
Noble, Ottawa, , 4 
beta counties, to 
probably increase Fremont’s majority two y 
three thousand. — 


THE VOTE OF KENTUCKY. 
Buchanan - 47,427 
Fillmore - 42,826 
Fremont - - - - 249 

The fifteen counties yet to be heard fy 


gave the rr", aggregate votes in 18jj_ 
orehead 5,855, Clarke 7,617. 


- 99,057 
- 85,946 
- 17,139 
92 





Tuscarawas, Warren, and | 





THE STATE ELECTION RETURNS. 
Albany, Nov. 17.—Official returns from , 


Chenango, Clinton, Erie, Kings, and New Yor | 
which are also included in the statement, bein 
= nearly accurate as possible, foot up as {i 
OWS: 


Fremont - 275,353 
Buchanan - 194,908 
Fillmore - 124,655 


WISCONSIN. 





makes Fremont’s majority in Wisconsin 10,00) 
Congress—lst district, Potter, Republican: fam 
2d district, Washbarne, Republican; 3d dis ee 
trict, Billinghurst, Republican. ¥. 
Legislature—In the Senate, the Republican 
have five majority, and in the House twenty, 


INDIANA. ; 
Cincinnati, Nov. 13.—Returns from eighty fae 
counties in this State, half of them officis, fm 








eleven counties to be heard from gave an! | 
a | fo aso 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicago, Nov. 13.—The returns from all th @ 
counties in the State, except St. Clair, Way: 9 
Edward, and Crawford, are in. Buachanwifs 
plurality is 6,055, and Bissell’s 7,733. St. Citi® 
county will give a Republican majority, ify 
the others Democratic. The whole Repu 
can State ticket is elected; Bissell, for Gu 





ernor, has over 5,000 majority. 

Chicago, Nov. 15.—The Illinois Legislaw 
stands—Senate, Democrats 13; Republiaw ft” 
12. House—Democrats 37; Opposition 
consisting of 33 Republicans and 5 Americu.§ 


VERMONT. 
Returns from 220 towns: 
Fremont 37,602 
Buchanan - 9,974 
Fillmore - 567 


George T. Hodges, Republican, is elected 
Congress in the first district, in place of James 
Meacham, deceased. 

MAINE. 

The Kennebec Journal has returns from 
the towns in the State except 49, and from#! 
the plantations but 45. They give the foll 
ing footings: 


Fremont - : ° 61,450 
Buchanan - - 34,191 
Fillmore’ - - : 3,053 


Fremont over Buchanan, 27,269. In thee 
tire State his plurality will be about 28,500. 


FLORIDA. 


4 
Partial returns from six or eight couatie e 
show a gain for Buchanan over the vote i" By 


Governor, which indicates at least 1,500 maj" F™ 


ity in the State. 
GEORGIA. 

Augusta, November 14.—-One hundred #0! 
sixteen counties in this State give Buchansl! 
official majority at 15,051. The remainiog'" 
give Fillmore 200 majority. 

THE THREE WASHBUPNES. 

Every one of the three Washborngs is * 
elected to the next Congress—Israel, ‘n Maiot 
by 5,000; Cadwallader C., in Wiscovsa, 
5,000 ; and Elihu B., in Illinois, by 11,551 
jority. ; b 

33 SENATE—GAINS OF T? 
THE UNITED STATES SENATE 

The returns from the various States in whit 
Legislatures are chosen this fall are now sf 
ciently complete - decide what Senators” 

ly be elected. 
OT Meine, another Republican will be 
gen in the place of Hon. Hannibal Hamlin,” 
has been elected Governor. 

In Massachusetts, the Hon. Charles Sumott 
whose term expires this winter, will pro J 
be re-elected, if his health will permit bia 
resume the duties of the post. rae 

In Rhode Island, a Republican will be &* 
ed in place of Hon. Charles T. James, ( q 
oeth:| Wises term expires on the 4th of “y 

In Connecticut, they have already ~ 
Republican Senator, to tale the place of PI 
Isaac Toucey, (Democrat,) whose term © 
with this session. - 

In New York, the returns show a Republi 
Legislature. She will continue to be ™ 
sented by two Republicans. De 

Iu Pennsylvania, either Mr. Brodhead, ( 
rite Seon goes out, will be re-elected, 0” 
other Democrat will take his place. al 

In New Jersey, Mr. Thomson, (Dem it 
oy will again be chosen, or will ha 

emocratic successor. ¢ 

In Michigan, General Cass, whose tera 

jres in March, will he replaced by a Rep? 
ican. bot 

In Indiana, two Senators are to be ¢ 
both probably, as before, Democrats. 

In California, also, there are two ni 
to be filled, but by whom it is yet im poss! 
determine, at 

These are all the free States that elect ft 
winter. In Delaware, Texas, Florida, i 
ginia, Democratic Senatora are rece 
replaced by other Democrats. In Mise 
Missouri, and Tennessee, Pro-Slavery a 
Nothings give place to Pro-Slavery Dew 

The Sty therefore, of the coming ¥ 
will probably be # gain of three | sity of 
the party of Freedom, with a possib 
or two more from California.— Albany 
November 7. - 

ORTH 
. ee VERY SREENSIONISE 

We present to-day an extract 

Orleans Delia,  Weattach bat the smb 





come out?” 


“ i our Im- 
rarial Highness Pray, why did not your 


nificance to its fire-eating proposition * 
opening the African slave trade. iy w 








- 65,31) 


Mahoning, | 


be heard from, which yi)!» 


the counties in thé State, except Alleghau, Sam 


Chicago, Nov. 11.—The Milwaukee Senting . 

















show a Buchanan majority of 19,930, Tw hom 

















: —— Se —— ——— 7 
contrast, with the system and institutions of| A STRIKING CONTRAST—THE AREAS OF | and do not want the trouble of receiving them.| Wnquirer, Charleston Mercury, Charleston | their varieties of receipts, published within the POLITIC ao 
those who poe" the privilege pF owen FREEDOM AND SLAVERY. an ae pe Se.» charged to them, | g/andard, Mobile Advertiser, New Orleans | compass of a year or two, all said to be ex- 
fity'are thensclves? ‘Domestic quiet and re.| The following instructive table was lately |""“'The following list of publications taken in | 22a, and the tribe generally of Buchanan pa-| cellent in their way. Which isthe best? How, | at) soiurye show the ollogn 
pose are invited to give way to ianism, | published in the New York Evening Post: the House will show the Congraiiional taste in | Pers in the South? If 80, they have found in | good reader, can we tell? Buy them, and| Fremont and am 6 Teel: a 
‘socialism, spiritualism, and all of the other in-| Ares of Improved and Unimproved Lands, in the | literary matters : all of them just as cdious denunciations of | then judge for yourself; that is the practical| Buchanan and Breckinridge - 3a 
finitely diversified isms which agitate and keep year 1850, in the United States. iss. 1800. | Freedom, Free Society, Free Labor, and the | test they call for, Here, now, is Hannah Wid-| Fillmore and Donelson _- aa 
in continued turmoil what is called, by an FREE STATES, Harper's Magazine. - - 26 1 | Free North generally, as in the Richmond Zz- | difield’s; we must put it down as we find it,| Premont’s plurality, 7,622. 
wet Seis atti ‘ ~ Unimproved.| Godey’s Lady's Book - - 14 11 | aminer. Not in the columns of a single Fre-| whether Mrs. cr Miss is more than we know, NENT SREY, . 4 as 
. ” — Pe, ‘eg emg Treranl erste ' pr Revi | paper at the North can they detect any- | nor do we care. She was, at least, so they say, oe returns from from this State ate y quer of the HI 
longer bettie. ded heb yor cones Connecticut - 1,768,178 1,271,822 Puisam’s Magatine alee | ~~ | thing, in relation to the South or its people, so | “celebrated for nearly fifty years, as @ cake | Buchanan - Sa ee 0 of =~ =e 
caliae-the seaa nae pee sm of their| Massachusetts - - 2,183,436 2,506,564] Knickerbocker - - ~- 2 — | utterly detestable, as the constant vituperation | and pastry baker in South Ninth street, above | Fremont - Gate 22a a tl > noon 
homes are denounced, as those of the savage New Hampshire : sate: 2,887,712 Ladies’ National - - - 6 — | ofthe free States by these Buchanan prints. Sprace, in Philadelphia.” That is long enough ae «(steht Ea TIE 21,59 oath in praise of he 
and the barbarian, the heritage of guilt and| New York BS, Seamer 17,031,836 Littell’s Living Ago - 5 4 = experience, one would think, to know some- "Fillo over Fremont, 16,593 ; Buc gender a greater hostil 
cine andwhare gave and reverend frofemors| ode deed <= 480467 USL) Huns Merchant’ 86 forte nan whet sont thes mater. Ina god vouch | cr, ier T7884; Promon! ows HME ons of the Union 
ve the it and the des . ici wathige Sagaaianl eva. ee eel a — : : ‘ Pi &: y Agee se 
= sign and pte wt imeendin political ad- | Ohio - + + 9,861,493 15,725,467 | Arthur's Home Magazine - 1 — A SONG, er, certainly, for the cake and pastry receipts. RHODE ISLAND. gencer. i ail 
dresses, substituting rifles for Euclid or the Indiana - : - 6,046,543 16,501,217 American Farmer - . I ese But how about the others? Can every one The full vote foots up: - The Republi 
Bible, and finding in Kanses fields more classic | Tlinois - - —- 5,039,545 30,425,215 | Ladies’ nee se tay eee 20 cae cae who can make good cake and pies also cook a Fremont - - =. 11,37 this sleotion coal 
7 : —_— vl) ia lon, is one mi 
neecra’ tha before furnish- Maine ° ~ 2,039,596 20,360,404 (WwW. R. W. Cobb - _— 1 Beneath thy skies, November! s Buchanan 4 . 6, os , i 
vegan or hilles or Palestine? "The time Michigan - - 1,929,110 $4,066,410 Household Words , ee a Thy skies of cloud and rain, hi. agg ye wey ere | Wim eC Usa ay hpi an 
for action is now. It will be well at least to |lowa : - 624,682 31,760,278! Albion - - .- ee ee Around our blazing camp-fires * turkey, ® chicken or ham, as well? Such OFFICIAL VOTE OF MARYLAND ciet aa of andersts 
look to our selinél: books: Can the making of Wisconsin - - 1,045,499 33,465,861 Tribune - ; $ - 30 25 We close our ranks again. would seem to be the inference. But we are Buchanan - ‘ Z -_— 39.11; is # Bison where soci 
these be intrusted #0 exclusively to those who, Illustrated News - ‘ arg 4. Then sound again the bugles, not left to mere assumption. Here comes Fillmore . we country, not in the tov 
by instilling an occasional heresy, dangerous to Total - - ~~ 57,693,040 233,087,120] Silliman’sJournal- - - | — oan ies ailiard ona di ‘lin along with this book a slip, or extract, from | Fremont : ‘os nothing of the hot-bed 
our repose, imagine that they serve at the same SLAVE STATES. New York Post yh cemee don Wel cay ahi tae ot ’ The Ladies’ National Magazine for October. — FARR of genuine country gra 
time God and Mammon—their consciences and| Delaware - - - 580,862 776,933 | New York Herald gee, ach Hear What therenp.. The ladies must be Total vote- - - ss ggg root, solid grain, and 
their pockets? Withdraw at once the contri- ia - + = 6,878,479 30,741.621; Musical World - - - 1 — For God be praised! New England ; esa good | Majority sgainst Buchanan - 8351 storm. : 
butions which are returned too often to us now Maryland sdebyicalae se 2,797,905 4,242,097 BaltimoreSun - - - 71 2% Takes once more her ancient place ; judges of cookery. ‘ None of the receipts OFFICIAL VOTE OF DELAWARE 7" In spite of the imme 
in contumely and insult.” South Carolina- - 4,072,651 13,847,349 ni a evel anh: ae ogy Again the Pilgrim’s banner have ever been published.” There are novel- Counties. Buchanan. Fillmore. Pip, i ed gamees® by the As 
The Committee closes by urging a large at-| North Carolina - - 5,453,975 23,666,025 Tntelligon sed : . o iFiite = 4s = the Wn = ~ ties here in store for you, housewives! “They — rb 2,625 306 jak ag , ps 
H irginia -~ e wn ,, ‘ , ° en sound again the bugles, . 08% 1,53 a P - ; 
ticatt cos ot detameh coe Ome |Remecy - > - Goeuate imuscneo | Sees at a epg cgeni (ahi worwore mistakeny irs Moe wisditer, | SC = - 2344 Zany > Mm shi elumnion dicot 
4 i Austin ot ' rownson’s Review e! ast IO ly If months have well-nigh won the field, ; ‘ E 43 Sa in spite of the lack of | 
tr i: ferme: : AGUS Hioetee| Nerergemes >: t= | “Wms” [era ae Ws pi many Tee boo 
“Let every village and town throughout the | Mississippi - + 3,444,358 26,732,282 Iliad - ee R. 6 along the leity Haden, whom we know personally, and can therefore | Buchanan’s plurality over Fillmore, 18% oe pacionable - th 
South pony ghev.ce & papier nbs. gr in be Alabama - - - — reper es Tisarual of Caceres Pris La 7 A shout of triumph breaks ; conscientiously recommend them.” So, it | Buchanan’s majority over all, 1,522,’ mnaintained itself most 
appointment of delegates, instructed in reg! Mi i- - - 2,938,425 38,685,255 bye 3 2 “oe The Empire State is speaking, i > ae 
ie ali Giihae ced Chews. ‘Tho Muccetives of ys men : : . "81°60 32696190 Scientific pee ABR J it i — fa 7 > ave oe seems, she is, or was, a lady professor of the _ THE VOTE OF PENNSYLVANIA. . has shown @ strength 
’ yO20, ’ 1 d has h Philadelphia, Ni . ecting, and 
the several States and the Mayors of cities,| Piorida - : - $49,049 37,682,471 Leslie's Gazette of Fash- ‘Then sound again the bugles, oe ay ae 6 taught extensively. There the off . - *. a 14.—The following ate help yap ro would 
Boards of Se a Saree. Agricultural Texas -  » «+ 639,117 207,693,683 Ste, Mal Henn, R. H. . Call the battle-roll anew; aii a nin. oO Peepantys: nt $0 Bachanan ~ 2 ati mating ; Geter thet from the | 
A iatio ¢., will, it is believed, appoint, nton) - - : hs debe If hs h ienigh he field, is recommendation, whether of the “ pupils.” - ’ P - 239 55 f " 
accordin; sy custom, delegations of Ps and Total - -  ~ 54,966,568 539,526,592 ‘ as, ee unger taken were the Epis- What Sak sat tein pond out shi or the “receipts.” We presume, wo the Fusion ee 147,447 “ny os rd York, C 
approved men, who will certainly attend, or | Oe a eee ete ‘The Northern hills are blazi latter must be meant, “We have. no hesita- “= 55,691 5 SITION TO 8 
who will, in the event of a failure, communicate | gjave States, improved —- 54,965,568 | #24 the Catholic Mirror, by J. Cab: » zing, ein 3 ely Tag as k —. OPPOSITION 
by reports or otherwise full information for the| Free States, improved - - 57,693,040) The Era is omitted in this list, through inad- fy ey om a . os ees. it the best work on the ipuliees-undsin 203,338 The ey 
action of the body upon some or all of the ——— | vertence, we presume. Compilers, however, Her forehead to the light! es eee : : Fremont straight — n ree aha M the Ge 
points indicated. Totalacres - - - ~- 122,658,608] should be careful. It has always been tak Here we do not intend to underwrite the ne Og 101 4 ecially among 
‘ n . ys n en Then sound again the bugles, . a : rae Gerrit Smith 18 4 ublican ticket nom 
In accordance with the call, Governor Wise : aa Boe R99 | PY members of Congress. In the years named. Call the battle-roll anow ; Ladies’ Magazine ; for if we did, with so many 99 +0: Ha - e Buchanan by 
of Virginia, and Governor Ligon of Maryland, Slave States, ter poe ‘ 2 ns — it had a larger circulation among them than If months have well-nigh won the field, others laying as strong claims before the pub- iii Ey. q ae ad says: 
have already appointed delegates to this Polit- Free States, unimproved - . net any paper out of this city, with the exception What may not four years do? lic, we might chance to have something worse | Buchanan's majority over all . - 4 “ The increase on F 
ical Convention, whose main object seems to Total acres - - -  ~- 772,613,712] of the New York Herald, The last ee Push every outpost nearer, than @ hornet’s nest about our ears. So we | Buchanan’s majority over Fusion - 27)\;: | ing’s was derived fro 
be to establish a Southern Union, and which ; 


Line Whigs and the in 
mans. 

“The opposition to 
which is so characteri 
German fellow citizens 
fur Fillmore as a proteé 
platform. They dislike 
they dislike the Slave 
ibusters more. 

“Such is a brief an 
the issue in St. Louis. 
Fillmore, the German 
cinnati platform, while 
ocrats regarded the co} 
thy with which the Bu 
rejection of our deleg 
The event is pregnant 

Hereafter the Free ]j 
not be reduced to suc 
will have & Republica 
it.— Albany Evening 
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To the Editor of the Ne 
When I wrote on Mo 
ary expectation of bein 
Ritchey, for trial. But o 
unknown to me, was lai 
that of Ephraim Bainter 
since under confinemen 
was released on bail. 
with the four other Gras 
week, charged with a 
Hickory Point, the first 4 
place. Less proof was bri 
was produced at the tris 
roven that the others w¢ 
ut that they were engag 
from the case with Bain 
to be within a half a mi 
have had anything morg 
he did not discharge du 
jury, Tuesday morning 
* Guilty of an assault 
was not at all unexpect¢ 
to me, after having hea 
of power—supposed to 
know concerning thes¢ 
Bainter and the old mai 
eanvicted and hung, ang 
ter Wa ~emanded to pri 
Meat will be som.q } 
pose of precuring a ne 
ripened specimen of the 
in Kansas. Alas, what 
@ peace followed the s 
Hungary, and the bute} 
ehildren. And in Fran 
power in the hands of J 
poleons, was followed ¥ 
this. The people of K 
ask, “Will the people o 
forever?” “ Will they I 
tlers from the North fig 
the South?” “ There 
R the most critical period j 
We are sleeping on a vo 
moment overwhelm us 
of @ civil war which he 
Some still hope, not thrd 
fiance of it. 

Governor Geary is stil 
ton, and is said to be now 
not wish to be here, and 
after the adjournment 
anxiety to see for himse 
other officials ; so he ave 
ours. He has much m 
“ess; and this, with his 
vation of the Democrat 
his course here. 

Next came the Hick 
motion of the prosecutic 
quashed, and another pr 
the first only in charging 
to the grand jary with | 
commission of the alle; 
the P onra designated . 
as the principals. In| 

held for that offence al 
accessories. Tuesday 1 
not been identified 
went to trial under thi 
thirty-two jurors and t 
jury was at last selected, 
ing the examination o 
Just closed. Some sixti 
*mined oa the part of th 
they we prover against | 
P were arrested five 
int the night after ¢ 
men—officers at that ti 
was commenced b 
too, when they conside 
m our men. 
: there for a “ free fight,’ 
had been decently whip 

the number would m 
U8, Or willingly give ev: 
examination of Heoretar; 

that the two a: 
bres at Hickory Point h 
beef overnment ; that n 
- n commissioned — n 
Th; (as militis or th 

18 entirely over.brows 
“writers in the | 
Party, that Robertson's a 
Ptr regular organized 
heart to muster out o 
b he aenee's proclamati 
¥, © Same and other 1 
é tee State man named F 
Seg the enemy, who hi 

2 him prisoner, 
Gon to disperse the ma 


®rnor Geary yefused 
told that if he ai not ¢ 
ater would, he said ¢ 
#ad kill them if he wishec 
he doing 80 he wou 
was ¢ 


a this examinat 
faid Own @ rule to me 


it may be so to othe 

"o you ey ede eg 
cates 
Fikes. Pleasant Hi , 
; ork rose | 

after 
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as sae 3 — 3 FO og. 8 . ' 
: . 2 : . os a . id SS. ich © , he MARKETS 
¥ ‘ng from the Union men of the South, | to grant this request, unless it could be first | emigrants are arriving daily in Kansas, and in Tuporranr prow Exevanp.—It is stated ip REIGN 1 heed his return, which was most a cetae ‘ 
ec Hat every day adds to the repro- se thatthe declaration was made in +" large nurabers, by aretha issouririver, which the Philadelphis Aseria in oe oe beocty ees 7. Sie he city in poseedion on of ap he pha 
} Fesults ; bation “ oy gee pe or Youn He eine that if Yoel sap a aud bas Taied othe ints vicleors soar | Dallas, | United ‘Staten ister at the Court of | — Sandy Ilook, Nov. 13.—1 Cunard mail + weigh a laa had completely sacke Awe’ at Carefully prepared to Tuesday, November 18, 1856. 
42,499 oa atlowed upon the National statute book. | York assented to a desire to be in the compeay | river, and believes that nohe exists, and that | St. James, by his confidential friends, convey | steamer Europa, from Liverpool on the lat in. Riada aod pA sii 3 | ar test tn Howard Street - - - $6.75 @ 
34,879 a aries wil never degrade herself to the level | of Lane on that day, he shouid charge the jury | persons will be perfectly secure in travelling in | the important intelligence that be has ws Pod stant, brings three days later European dates. that in their nade or a} dat watheah | med City Mills- - +... 
2,472 Apetaguese and Spanish pirates. to find him guilty of murder. Whoever hesrd | small numbers to Kansas, if they keep silent on | ed in negotiating a treaty between a ni In Live 0001, the American Chamber of Com- ike. ee rP aap ta Rye Flour -- >.-- +» 
©" yihout farther comment, we commend to | of such outrageous atrocity! Pleasant Hill, | the exciting iseue of the day. The late t:oubles | States and England, which covers an *}| merce publish an address, complaining of the strip ped Walkes of all his tng aelk peowi Corn Sod 1 0m re 
je Northern-born editor of the Delta the elo- where they stopped, is ten miles from Hick have diminished the number of families, but | all the points in dispute between the “a prekt: false packing of cotton. . shaban pa hall bo’ those cal clothiag esa ht sa white - - + += + >» 
State - tspeech of the Hon, Wm. C. Rives, or that Point. At night, while on his way home, York ; have hurried forward a large class of young | tries. It has been the earnest desire 0 ® There had been no news from Spain. W. alk Soy Bin - ‘cal a: c eat, red Pig Pt Pt Mink, Bact 
ae <— of it in which he avows his icion of | stopped at Harvey’s camp, and was there taken | men and adventurers. A line of stages is ply- | dent Pierce and Secretary Maney to accomp The Neapolitan question remains precisely his pone Se age al peg Pat weg Fe on nin Corn, white- - - +++ - 
- 39,49) {het man, reared in the Fiesty whe goes South, — bevy tan os - ing regular'y between Lawreuce and Leaven- i eee = a feng ~ odaee st Be zee it Soe the on y ee oan] being iceheas paatevaietcaa pas! plentiful supplies by | Rye, Ponnayl rena ® 
~ 22,888 and strives to acatter frebrands by outdoing the A y ome ny Sop, | Se a " Peis ncoeal Administration, The | a ci 1 modecabe ta ee ane, Sat di every opportunity ; nevertheless, the desertions Virginia - - Wale 
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“Such is a brief and candid explanation of 
the issue in St. Louis. The Whigs voted for 
Fillmore, the Germans voted against the Cin- 
cinnati platform, while some of the Benton Dem- 
ocrats regarded the contest with the same apa- 
thy with which the Buchanan men regarded the 
rejection of our delegates by the Convention. 
The event is pregnant with instruction.” 

Hereafter the Free Laborers of Missouri will 
not be reduced to such an alternative. 
will have a Republican ticket, and will vote for 


it—Albany Evening Journal. 


the innovations and aggres- 
sions they are bent upon following up and com- 
pleting —New York Courier and Enquirer. 
OPPOSITION TO SLAVERY IN MISSOURI. 
The Missouri Democrat states that there is a 
strong Free Soil feeling in that slave State, es- 
ecially among the Germans, As there was no 
epublican ticket nominated, they could only 
e Buchanan by voting for Fillmore. The 
Democrat says: 
“The increase on Fillmore’s vote over Ew- 
ing’s was derived from two sources—the Old 
Line Whigs and the independent Free Soil Ger- 
mans. . 
“The opposition to the extension of Slavery 
which is so characteristic of a portion of our 
German fellow citizens, prompted them to vote 
far Fillmore as a protest against the Cincinnati 
rm. They dislike the Know Nothings, but 
they dislike the Slavery Propagandists and Fil- 





KANSAS. 


WuorrsaLg Pourricat Prison, Lecompron, 
November 1, 1856, 3 P. M. 


To te Editor of the National Era: 


Wien I wrote on Monday, I was in moment- 
syexpectation of being called upon, with Mr. 
Ritchey, for trial. But our case, for some cause 
unknown to me, was laid over, to make room for 
thatof Ephraim Bainter, who was several weeks 

since under confinement here, from which he 
He had been indicted 
with the four other Grasshooper Boys, tried last 
week, charged with a felonious assault upon 


pose of precuring a new trial. 


this, 


proven that the others were not only at the fight, 
but that they were engaged in it. 
from the case with Bainter, who was not shown 
to be within a half a mile of the place, nor to 
have had anything more than a shot-gun, which 
he did not discharge during the day. Yet the 
jury, Tuesday morning, returned a verdict of 
Guilty of an assault with intent to kill.” This 

was not at all unexpected to him nor surprising 

to me, after having heard some of the satellites 
of power—supposed to speak that which they 
know concerning these things—remark that 
Bainter and the old man Porterfield would be 
eanvicted and hung, and hung anyhow. 
ter was -amanded to prison. Ar arrest of judg- 
Meet will be woead by his attorney, for the pur- 
: This is the first 
ripened specimen of the fruits of Geary’s peace 
in Kansas. Alas, what a terrible peace. Such 
@ peace followed the subjugation of betrayed 
Hungary, and the butchery of thousands of her 
children. And in France, the concentration of 
power in the hands of Robespierre, or the Na- 
poleons, was followed by just such @ peace as 
«ie people of Kansas are beginning to 
ask, “Will the people of the North see us suffer 
forever?” “ Will they longer see peaceful set- 
tlers from the North fight, unaided, armies from 
the South?” “There is no peace.’ Now is 
the most critical period in the history of Kansas. 


We are sleeping on a volcano, which ma 


moment overwhelm us with the fire and smoke 
of a civil war which has never had an equal. 
Some still hope, not through reason, but in de- 


fiance of it. 


Governor Geary is still absent from Lecomp- 
on, and is said to be now at Fort Riley. He does 
uot wish to be here, and will not, I think, until 
after the adjournment of court. He has no 
anxiety to see for himself the partiality of the 
other officials ; so he avoids their presence and 
ours. He has much more pride than wieked- 
“ss; and this, with his anxiety for the preser- 
vation of the Democratic party, is the key to 


his course here. 


Next came the Hickory Point case. 
notion of the prosecution, the indictment was 
quashed, and another presented, differing from 
the first only in charging two persons unknown 
tothe grand jury with being principals in the 
Commission of ike alleged offences; whereas 
the former designated Porterfield and Cutler 
as the principals. In each case, the 
held for that offence are charged 


accessories, 


thirt 


danger from our men. The 


been d 
of th D decently w 


muste 


Th ted ag militia or the posse of any officer. 
4. cutirely overthrows the claim set up by 

letter-writers in the gervice of the Ruffian 
Party, that Robertson’s and Lord’s 


Werg re 
that d 
theG 


with 


Tuesday afternoon, fifteen, who 
had not been identified as being at the fight, 
Went to trial under this indictment, 


‘ee State man named Puller, who had 


Ught 
tor 


old 


ne pas if he wished, 
tt J; 


D 


‘om the enemy, who had the day before the 
taken him prisoner, came to ask the Gov- 
to disperse the marauders at the Point, 
“Yernor Geary yefused to do so; and when 
that if he did not disperse them Colonel 
wad 1) Would, he said ri Harv 
é at b 
i oing so he would get 
ma © evidence was offered by the defend. 


big Bee this examination, Judge Lecompte 


This was far 


i Our of 
“urty-tWo jurors and twenty-one talesmen, a 
Jury Was at last selected, and on Tuesday morn- 
ing the examination eommenced. This has 
just closed. Some sixteen witnesses were ex- 
amined on the part of the prosecution, but noth- 
ing Was proven against them, farther 
- Y were arrested five miles from Hickory 
ont the night after the battle. Their own 
men—officers at that time-—~testified that the 
ng was commenced by the enemy, and that, 

) when they considered themselves in ne 
th ) said they were 
ere for a “ frae fight,” and thet, after they 
ipped, no honorable man 

@ umber would make com 
“sor willingly give evidence. In the cross- 
examination of teenaints Woodson, that official 
mitted that the two companies of Southern- 
Ps at Hickory Point held no authority from 
* Government; that none of the officers had 
1 commissioned— none of the men been 


than that 


plaint against 


= companies 
gular organized militia, and had met 
4y to muster out of service, agreeably to 
br ors proclamation. Itwas alsoshown, 
zy, the same and other witnesses, that when a 


REG 


This accounts for much in other cases, as well 
as in his. The three hundred dollars per week 
which the United States marshal makes by 
keeping us here, will go far towards making up 
the remainder. 

Two Pro-Slavery men have been arrested this 
week. I'll tell you all about it.. The first was 
Jacob Hurd. I have not been able to learn 
upon what charge he was arrested, but the fol- 
lowing facts will give some intimation of the 
cause. He has a brother named Henry, a 
strong Free State man, who was arrested with 
Harvey’s company, but escaped, after being 
brought here. Inquiries were made for Hurd, 
and it being learned that a man of that name 
lived between this and Lawrence, a “deputy,” 
having no acquaintance with him, was sent 
down for his arrest. He was kept here a day 
or two, and then liberated by some peculiar 
process known only to Border Ruffian courts. 
They probably learned the facts as I have sta- 
ted them, and their sympathy broke his bonds. 
The name of the other I do not know. He has 
been a long time committing depredations on 
the road to Leavenworth and on the stranger; 
but at last he mistook his prey, who, instead of 
being an Abolitionist, proved to be a Pro-Sla- 
very man, who made complaint to the grand 
jury. Eleven bills were found against him, 
most of them being for arson and attempts at 
murder. He was at once admitted to bail in 
the sum of fifteen hundred dollars, or less than 
one hundred and fifty for each crime. Titus 
subscribed with him. ‘ Law and Order’? men 
will endeevor to show by this that the courts 
are determined to deal out impartial justice to 
men of all parties, but the facts in this case will 
hardly admit of that supposition. Free State 
men, for less offences, are absolutely refused 
bail at all. 

There is said to be a clause in some of the 
bogus laws, making it the duty of the grand ju- 
ry to inspect and report the condition of the 
prisons within the jurisdiction of the court, at 
each session. In compliance with this provi- 
sion, the grand jury day before yesterday paid 
us a visit. Their entrance was rather abrupt, 
and I was glad of it, for they had an opportu- 
nity of seeing our real condition. Here were 
two or three dozen men sleeping upon the floor, 
with a borrowed blanket thrown over them. 
They were a part of those who had walked the 
floor and swung their arms the whole long night 
before, to keep from freezing. There were a 
score more, racked with sickness, rolling upon 
the filthy floor—one moment cursing their op- 
pressors—the next, breathing low prayers for 
the desolate and destitute loved ones at home. 
And, lastly, yonder were the remainder, strip- 
ped half naked, cleansiag themselves of ver- 
min, the blood runhing down their writhed 
backs in great streams, “O Gcd!” said one 
of the jurors, “this is too horrible; and had I 
seen it before, I never could have been induced 
to do as I have done.” And I believe he spoke 
as he felt, or as nearly so as possible. Major 
Bickerton told them he was glad they had come 
to see their own work, and hoped they would 
profit by it. He reminded them of the Koszta 
affair and the Cuban prisoners; how this Gov- 
ernment had twice carried itself to the very 
verge of war, once for the protection of a single 
individual whose citizenship was of but a few 
months duration, and at another time in resca- 
ing from punishment Americans who had inva- 
ded a neighboring and friendly nation, in direct 
violation of law, injunctions and proclamations 
of both—all this merely because they were, 
what it was once an honor to be, American cjt- 
izens, while we are to be hung for defending 
our own homes and blood. “ Ah, there is 
wrong somewhere,” replied many. They prom- 
ised to reprimand the marshal for his conduct, 
and compel him to provide better for us jn the 
fature. The next day he brought enough tick- 
ing for a dozen mattrasses, and, with a load of 
hay, a few have fixed beds in which they can 
rest with comparative comfort. In fact, I'never 
before slept so soundly and sweetly as I did 
last night. 

For three or four dsys, the marshal — old 
Donaldson — has, by alternate threats and of- 
fers of bribes, been endeavoring to compel or 
persuade one of our men to betray us, and give 
evidence for the State; but we keep no such 
men, and to-day gaye Donaldson warning that 
he “ee never come again upon such an er- 
rand, 
We have again « free press in Kansas. The 
Topeka Tribune has revived, and the Herald 
of Freedom has risen. May they long do noble 
battle for our rights. 
At the adjourned Nominating Convention at 
Big Springs, on Monday, Reeder was put forth 
as a candidate for Congress. But the cold 
weather now coming on will keep many from 
the polls; and then there will probably be a 
deputy marshal at each place of holding elec- 
tion, with his pockets full of writs; then, con- 
sidering the hundreds and thousands of our 
men who haye been driven from the Territory 
our vote must certainly he a small part of that 
which really belongs to us. : 
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others 
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lf done. K. 
Lawrence, K, T.—One of the wonders of the 
age is Lawrence. A person at a distanee would 
suppose that the inhabitants of this city would 
flee and leave it to decay and ruin. The threat- 
enings, the sieges, and burnings, which it has 


elose before I have 


and maintain their rights, 


lot. A large number o' 


Whatever else may 

—Herald of 
counts, 
He 


rbances near jie. 





But I am almost frozen stiff—my fingers 
have no more es, So the pen—and I must 


passed through, has frightened no one, hurt but 
few, and fixed all in a determination to stay 


Property has never depreciated, bat, on the 
contrary, has gone on, regularly increasing in 
value, till lots on Massachusetts street are sell- 
ing readily from $500 to $1,000 a-piece; others 
would command a much higher price, and sub- 
stantisl stone stores are being erected on them. 
Oat-ots are gelling, in proportion to distance 
from the business gentre, from $25 to $300 per 
f good stone dwellings 

have been erected the past season, some of thei 
eosting thousands of dollars. Rents are very 
high, almogt producing a handred per cent. in 
the investment. Two large substantial stone 
churches, with basements for schools, are in 
process of completion. Labor is high, and in 
and gaid of 


| pete demand, 

wrence, it may be truthfully asserted she has 

backbone.—Herald of Freedom, 
Kawnsas.—Gov. Geary had, at the last ac- 


some dozen or more Free 
State men in the southern portion of the Terri- 


tory, on charges of having icipated in the 
was invited there by the Free State men, to pro- 


tributed among the destitute. 

The steamer Goddess arrived here to-day, 
from the upper Missouri. Among the passen- 
gers were Trent. Warren and party, from the 


the Missouri and Yellow Stone rivers. They 
report the small-pox to be raging among the 
Indians in this region. 

St. Louis, November 17.—Advices from Law- 
rence to the 10th instant have been received. 
On Saturday last, twenty prisoners were taken 
to Hickory Point, and found guilty of man- 
slaughter, and sentenced to five years impris- 
onment at hard labor. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Buar-Suootine 1nNew Jersey.—Bears seem 
to continue to be plenty in the Southern coun- 
ties of the State. We have already chronicled 





they are yet by no means extinct. Within the 
past two weeks, two more have been killed in 
the upper part of Cape May county, and the 
Cape Islan 


berland couaties. Several weeks ago, we copied 


it was predicted at least forty bears would be 


to face Bruin in his native swamps. 


ty with the provisions of this statute, the citi 


found killing or hunting deer. 
Newark Mercury, Nov. 2. 
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the iron business throughout the world. 
New York Post. 
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Boston Transcript. 


Lisgria.—The 
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exploring expedition sent to the head-waters of 


the death of some dozen of these animals, but 


Ocean Wave ‘says that they are 
still numerous in the swamps of that and Cum- 


from a Monmouth paper a notice that there 
would be a grand bear bunt between Barnegat 
and Mannahawkin, some time in October, when 


bagged. As we have heard nothing more of it, 
we presume that the intended hunt did not 
come off—the courage of the hunters of Mon- 
month and Ocean probably not being sufficient 


It is stated that, during the present season, 
and for one or two years past, there have been 
a great many deer killed in the lower part of 
West Jersey, by gunners who have poached 
upor the woods wherein the deer are. In order 
to preserve these useful animals from complete 
extermination, the Legislature a few years 
since passed a law, with a severe penalty at- 
tached, against their being killed. In conformi- 


zens of Camden county and adjacent counties 
have given notice that all poachers will be 
prosecuted to the extent of the law, who are 


Maxine Mauveasie [Ron DIRECT FROM THE 
Orr.—Mr. Salter, of Newark, New Jersey, has 
patented an invention which promises to be of 
It relates to the making of 
malleable iron direct from the ore, and con- 
sists in expelling the impurities of the ore by 
exposing it to a moderate heat during the first 
stages of the process, and in then gradually in- 
creasing the temperature; agitation is kept up 
The whole process 
is effected by one fire, and by a single furnace 


It is designed to enable the smelter to arrest 
the reducing process at the point where the 
deoxydization of the ore has been completed, 
and befnre an injurious excees of carbon has 
By this method 
but one process is required, and wrought iron 
is thus produced, it is stated, at the same cost 
The latter is worth only $35 per 


Should the anticipations of the inventor be 
realized, his invention will work a revolution in 


Tt is understood that the Pope has granted 


mont to grant absolution to their flocks for 
reading prohibited publications, so long as lib- 
erty of the press shall be allowed in the coun- 
try. The meaning of this is explained to be, 
that the Piedmontese population, being forced 
by their priests to choose between giving up 
these prohibited publications or the rights of 


stances, elected to deprive themselves of the 
latter; and the Pope, deeply mortified, no doubt, 


proceeded farther. So the people may now read 
political gnd religious heresies, and yet continue 


Important Deciston.—The Secretary of the 
Interior has reversed the decision of the late 
Commissioner of Pensions, in regard to what 
constitutes a way entitling soldiers to bounty 
land. This decision of the Secretary will entitle 
regulars and others who have been engaged 
in any of the conflicts with the Indians on the 
Pacific, New Mexico, and on the Plains, to 
warrants under the recent acts of Congress. 
The Secretary takes the ground that Congress 
intended to provide for all cases where the 
circumstances actually constitnted what might 
with propriety ke styled war, in which life was 
imminently imperilled. The present Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Whiting, brings to his position 
large experience and a patient and obliging 


Growrs or THE Awerican Curva Trape.— 
This trade has not had such a rapid recent 
growth as the Qalcutta trade, but it still shows 
& large increase from 1849, when we imported 
from China 18,000,000 Ibs. tea. This year we 
have imported about 40,000,000 Ibs. The an- t ; te 
nusl jmport has varied since 1849, from 18 to | Carolina, to see if some legal decision could 
40 million ibs. soige years, as in 1853 having 
40,000,000, and 1855 31,000,009. The India 
trade to Calcutta, Manilla, Batavia, Pedang, 
&c., increases at a very rapid rate, and is perhaps 
more than any other business conducing to the 
wealth, prosperity, and importance of Boston. 


ican Repository for Novem- 
ber contains a i from the Rev. Mr. Seys, 
special agent to Liberia from the American 
Colonization Society, dated Monrovia, August 
13, giving further information than had been 
previously received respecting the sickness 


Owen. Twenty-one of them were buried at 
sea. There were ninety-nine cases of measles, 
children and adults, and one hundred and twen- 
Two children died after 
e party arrived at Liberia. Cape Mount had 
been selected as the site fora receptacle for 
newly-arrived emigrants. Mr. Seys says the 
place are very enconraging. 
+ Elvira Qwen went there with her passen- 
Fhe place where the receptacle is to be 

Seys represents 
the emigrants are now turning their atten- 

tion more to agriculture, with great advantage. 


Dizon (Ill.) Telegraph, Nov. 1. 


Tue Spanish Minister. — Senor Escalante, 
the Minister from Spain to Washington, om 
Tuesday presented to the President a letter 
from his sovereign, announcing that his resigna- 
tion had been accepted. Mr. Magallon, the 
first secretary of the legation, will act as Charge 
d’Affaires ad interim. 


A Suenirr Snort tn Intino1s.— Rockland, Ill., 
Nov. 11.—John G. Taylor, sheriff of Wiune- 
bago county, in endeavoring to arrest Alfred 
Countryman, charged with stealing, this morn- 
ing, was shot dead by the prisoner. The mur- 
derer fled to the woods. A large number of 
citizens pursued and captured him, and lodged 
him in jail. Great excitement existed, and a 
strong disposition was manifested to lynch, but 
was finally overcome. 


AppLes, AND THE Demanp. — The Maine 
Farmer reports that the apple crop of that State, 
in common with that of most other States, is 
very light, and good apples fetch a high price. 
The market price in Maine is from $1.50 to $3 
a barrel, as to the quality, and the prospect is 
that they will command a still higher price. 


It is reported that Israel Andrews, the very 
competent United States Consul General for 
Canada, has been removed by the President, 
having been suspected of Republican opinions. 


Mr. John T. Delane, editor of the London 
Times, left this country yesterday, in the 
steamer Asia, after a visit of about a mouth. 


Tue Recent Disasters on THE Laxes.—De- 
troit, Nov. 15.—The steamer Superior, whose 
loss was announced yesterday, was bound from 
Chicago for the Upper Lakes, and had on board 
at the time of her disaster a full cargo of produce 
and general merchandise. She fortunately had 
but few passengers on this trip, and the majority 
of these were saved—these last being mostly the 
hands connected with the vessel. No blame 
can possibly attach to the officers of the boat, 
for the ferocity of the storm rendered all human 
endeavors of no avail whatever. The vessel, 
therefore, drove tull split upon the rocks, and 
nothing remained but 2 mass of fragments. 

The bark J. V. Ayer was lost in the Straits. 
This vessel also was bound from Chicago, where 
she was insured for $12,000. There was also 
an insurance on the cargo for $4,000. 


Run upon tae Lancaster Banx.—Lancas- 
ter, Pa., Nov. 17.—There was a run upon the 
Lancaster Bank to-day, but it is now over, and 
the bank remains firm and sound. A new elec- 
tion for directors and officers was held to-day, 
when Mr. Buchanan, the old President, resign- 
ed, and A. Herr Smith, Esq., was unanimously 
elected his successor. 


Movements or Governor Wise.— Baltimore, 
Nov. 17.—Hon. Henry A. Wise arrived in this 
city last night, from Richmond. He left again 
at 8 o’clock this morning. It is presumed he 
is on a visit to Mr. Buchanan. 


DeatH or Gen. Eatox.—Hon. John Henry 
Eaton, formerly United States Senator from 
Tennessee, and afterwards Secretary of War 
under General Jackson, and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Court of Spain, died at his resi- 
dence in Washington, yesterday morning. 


Tue Oxn10 River.—Pitisburg, Nov. 15.— 
River, twenty-nine inches. The following steam- 
boats have arrived: Belmont and Georgetown. 
. | Departed: Chenola, for New Orleans; Harmo- 
nia and Rosalie, for Wheeling. The weather 
is clear and cold. 

Bank oF East Tennesses.—Louisville, Ky., 
Nov. 17.—Reliable despatches from Memphis 
contradict the rumors current on Saturday, of 
the failure of the Bank of East Tennessee. 





. 


OBITUARY. 
Death of the Hon. Samuel Hoar. 


Concorp, Mass., Nov. 2, 1856. 

The Hon. Samuel Hoar, a gentleman who 
had long filled a prominent place in the estima- 
tion of the public, died ai his residence in this 
town this (Sunday) morning at six o'clock. 
He had just completed his 78th year, and as 
an active man, belonged to the last age rather 
than to the present, heing the contemporary of 
men most of whom had long since either retir- 
ed to private life or left altogether the affairs 
of this world. He was one of the first lawyers 
of the Massachusetts bar, at a period when its 
fame stood high, but relinquished the practice 
of the legal profession many years since. He 
was at one time a judge of our Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, I believe, and served in the 24th 
Congress (1835-'37) from the old Middlesex 
district, of revolutionary fame. He was more 
than once elected to the State Legislature, 
serving in both branches, being a member of 
the House of Representatives go late ag the 
year 1850. In 1844 he was appointed Massg- 
chusetts Commissioner to the State of South 


has withdrawn the alternative before the scandal 


not be had respecting the practice of that high 
and mighty sovereign State, of imprisoning our 
colored seamen; but the valiant chivalry were 
so frightened at the mere thought of being 
requested to modify an oppressive law, that 
they compelled him to leave Charleston by 
reats of lynch law. Mr. Hoar was a member 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1820, of 
which Webster, Story, Lincoln, Parker, and 
others of our principal men, were also members; 
and he mpjnigined a high reputation, even 
alongside of those great leaders of opinion. 
He was what is commonly galled “g gentle- 
man of the old school,” ‘at his manners were 
a| remarkably bland and courteous, eontrasting 
strongly with the that is common 
with our present public men. He retained his 
intellectual powers to the last, and, from his 
temperate habits and fondness for exercise, 
was little troubled with ill health. His form 
was as upright at seventy-eight as that of most 
men of half that number of years. His final 
illness was inflammation of the bowels. 
“Gor. N. ¥, Evening Post. 


PE ae. Re « : 

“What are you doing with that lumber?” 
cried a steamboat captain to an Irishman, who 
was staggering towards the boat, beneath the 
weight of a huge plank, just as the bell was 


continue to be made at Paris. 

The position of the Bank of France is better. 
News from Bombay of October 3d says that 
the expedition against Persia was still in prep- 
aration, but had not sailed. Inundations and 
the cholera had ravaged Punjaub and Scinde. 
Latest.—Russia has definitely excused Per- 
sia from the payment of the indemnity of the 
war of 1827. 

Advices from Constantinople state that Lord 
Lyons had informed the Russian Ambassador 
that the English fleet would remain in the Eux- 
ine till the stipulations of the treaty of Paris 
were fully performed. 

The funds opened steadily on the 31st, but 
subsequently showed increased animation. In 
the Bank and discount market there was a very 
active demand for money. There had been no 
— decrease of bullion in the Bank of Eng- 
and, : 

_ The news is important as regards the chang- 
ing aspects of relations between France and 
England. Public rumor no longer hesitates to 
say that an Anglo-Austrian alliance is necessary 
to counteract the threatened alliance between 
Russia and France. Official information being 
kept carefully from the public, we have no 
means of knowing how far these new alliances 
have progressed. Such hints as are given on 
the subject come from the Paris correspondents 
of the London journals. 

The Times Paris correspondent says : 

“ Whether well founded or not, the opinion 
is very general that not only does there exist a 
serious difference between France and England 
on more than one point, but also that the latter 
has been completely reconciled to Austria, and 
thatthe formeris now on more than friendly terms 
with Russia ; and the Austrians in Paris boast 
that it is not possible for two Cabinets to be on 
more amicable terms than those of Vienna and 
London. That a corresponding sentiment pre- 
vails between Russia and France is equally be- 
lieved, and a certain ex-Minister of Louis Phil- 
ippe is said to have recently offered to wager a 
reasonable sum, that England and Austria on 
one hand, and Russia and France on the other, 
would soon be more openly hostile. In all these 
predictions, the wish, no doubt, is father to the 
thought. If these statements are to be believed, 
the same rivalry that formerly existed between 
the French and English Ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople is revived, owing to the alarming 
progress of French influence, obtained by their 

reat tolerance in Turkish affairs. Lord Strat- 
ord demanded and received unlimited powers; 
it being evident that France had the support of 
Russia, of course Eagland accepted the co-op- 
eration of Austria. Again, in the Neapolitan 
question, France has been equally all along dis- 
posed to act in this matter also with extreme 
forbearance, in comparison with the more de- 
cided policy of England.” 

The Times correspondent quotes a letter from 
Munich, which says : 

“England is by no means satisfied with 
France, who seems indifferent about requiring 
from Russia the execution of the treaty of 30th 
March ; and England, perceiving this disposi- 
tion, draws closer to Austria.”’ 

The Paris writer of the London Morning Post 
takes a different view of the case, and says that 
the diplomacy of England and France, “despite 
the intrigues of a third Power,” is united on all 
great questions calculated to insure the tran- 
quillity of Europe. 

The Morning Post, generally supposed to be 
the exponent of Lord Palmerston’s views, denies 
that there is any truth in the report that the An- 

lo-French alliance is in danger, It says that 
‘in spite of the intrigues of a third Power,” the 
two countries are entirely united upon European 
policy. 
THE MARKETS. 

Breadstuffs.—Richardson, Spence, & Co., re- 
port breadstuffs steady, with a decline of 6d. in 
corn. Flour steady, and generally unchanged; 
Western Canal 30s. @ 33s.; Baltimore and Phil- 
adelphia 32}s.@33s.; Ohio 35s.@ 31s. Wheat 
is quiet and unchanged ; white wheat 93s. @ 
10}s.; red 8$s.@ 9s. 6d. Yellow and mixed 
corn 33s. @ 33$s.; white 34s.@ 34}s. Pro- 
visions are generally unchanged. 

The money market is unchanged, but active. 
Consols for money 924 @ 92. é 





CHINA—PROGRESS OF THE REBELLION. 

By way of Oalifurnia we have received news 
from Hong Kong to the 20th of August. _ 

The rebels had taken the city of Keu-Yung; 
also Kintan, near Chang-tow, There vere large 
bodies of the rebels near Soochow, and the 
early capture of that city was inevitable. The 
rebels were also making demonstrations upon 


Pekin. 

A dreadful freshet had oecurred at Canton. 
All the streets were submerged daily for a fort- 
night, and much property had been destroyed. 
The great Pagoda, fourteen centuries old, had 
been undermined by the water, and had fallen, 
burying the priests beneath it. 

A great fire had also occurred at Canton. 
Hundreds of buildings and boats were burned, 
and two hundred men, women, and children, 
were burnt or drowned. The rice crops in the 
vicinity of Canton were greatly damaged by the 
freshet. Many villages had also been destroyed. 

The United States frigate Levant had return- 
ed from Foo-Chow, where she had been to in- 
vestigate the circumstances attending the mur- 
der of Mr. Cunningham. Dr. Parker, the Uni- 
ted States Commissioner, had taken energetic 
measures, and the Viceroy promised to have an 
investigation, and to punish the guilty party. 

The North China Herald of August 16th thus 
sums up the present position of China: Three 
points appear to be established by a variety of 
concurrent testimony. Ist. That over a region, 
equal in extent and popul tion to some of the 
most powerful States of Europe, the people 
have discarded the Mapeha costume, and re- 
yerted to that of the Ming d . Wd. Ing 
portion, if no} the whole, of that extensive ter- 
ritory the people pay taxes for the support of 
the Nankin Government; and 3d. That by the 
establishment of examinations, they have the 
privilege of competing for literary honors and 
civil office. Whence, it is obvious that the 
r.volutionists are, and have a right to be, re- 
garded as a Government de facto. 


NICARAGUA. 


The following correspondence from the As- 
pinwall Courier gives some additional particu- 
lars in regard to the battles of Masaya and 
Granada, and confirms the statements concern- 
ing the critical position of Walker received by 
our last advices from Nicaragua: 

From 4 private letter received from Greytown, 
by the Royal West India steamer Dee, we have 
been favored with the following extract ; 

“ From the interior, there are 80 @ a te 
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IMPORTANT FROM BOGOTA. 


By a sailing vessel which arrived at Aspin- 
wall on Th y, October 30, from Carthagena, 
the important information has been received, 
that Mr. Griffith, her Britannic Majesty’s Chargé 
d’Affaires at Bogota, having failed to arrange 
with the New Granadian Government the old 
standing Mackintosh claim, has broken off ne- 
gotiations with the Government, and given no- 
tice that the Admiral of the British West India 
squadron has been ordered to enforce the pay- 


October 11 thus introduces the correspondence: 

“Unfortunately a disagreement has arisen 
with the Government of her Britannic Majesty, 
originating from the non-legislative approbation 
of the Convention arranged on the m4 Novem- 
ber, 1855, to compensate Mr. James Mackintosh, 
a British subject, for the damage suffered by 
him in conseqnence of not redeeming in the 
custom-houses during a certain period, and in 
virtue of certain Executive dispositions of some 
portions of the vales of the floating debt at six 
per one hundred, which he received in payment 
of his claim of Columbian origin. The Repub- 
lic is threatened with coercive measures on the 
part of the British naval forces, without the Ex- 
ecutive power, using its constitutional powers, 
having been able to prevent it. It is to be 
hoped, from the sentiments of justice of the 
British Government, that before long it will be 
regulated in a satisfactory manner.” 





LOSS OF THE STEAMER LYQNNAISE. 


The barque Elise, Captain Neilson, of and 
from Hamburg, arrived at New York on the 
evening of the 14th, and reports speaking on 
the 10th a Bremen barque, having on board 
sixteen passengers and the crew of the steamer 
Lyonnaise, hence for Havre on the Ist instant, 
which was run into by a large ship on the night 
of the 2d, and abandoned next day. These 
sixteen persons were picked up in a boat on 
the 9th, with two others who had died. 

Among the saved is the second mate of the 
Lyonnaise, who furnishes the above. The sec- 
ond mate, and those with him, left the steamer 
on the afternoon of the 3d; consequently they 
were six days in the boat. The mate says, to 
his knowledge, the captain and all others on 
board left the next morning. There were forty 
passengers on board the Lyonnaise. The fate 
of the rest is uncertain. 

The Lyonnaise was built in seven water-tight 
compartments, and if only two bulkheads re- 
mained, she would still float. 

The steamer was abandoned the next day— 
crew and passengers taking to her six boats 
and a raft. The latter had forty on board, but 
it is not supposed it could have lived through 
the rough weather that followed. The boat 
picked up was the only life-boat on board. 

Nothing is known of the raft and the five 
other boats, and it is feared that they and those 
on them (about one hundred and thirty) have 
perished. The Lyonnaise was still afloat when 
abandoned. 

Among the passengers was Mr. ALBERT Sum- 
NER, & brother of Hon. Charles Sumner. It is 
a melancholy coincidence, that another brother 
of Mr. Sumner (Horace, a young man of great 
promise) lost his life by drowning at the wreck 
of the ship Blizabeth, on Fire Island, in 1850. 


Further Particulars of the Lyonnaise Disaster. 
New York, November 17.—The vessel that 
came in contact with the Lyonnaise was the 
barque Adriatic, from Belfast, Maine, bound to 
Savannah. It appears that the steamer’s lights 
were seen by the Adriatic twenty minutes be- 
fore the collision. The captain, who was on 
the deck at the time, supposed the steamer stood 
on her course, and was not aware of the injury 
done her. The Adriatic has arrived at Glou- 
cester, having sustained but little injury. 





SUMMARY OF CALIFORNIA NEWS, 


From the Alta California. 

The excitement consequent upon the action 
of the Vigilance Committee has abated with 
the dissolution of that organization. 

In this city, the Republicans and the Peo- 
ple’s party have united upon a local ticket, 
thereby rendering the election of the reform 
candidates for our municipal offices well-nigh 
certain, There is also but little doubt that the 
legislative delegation from this district will con- 
sist of men pledged to vote for an amnesty act, 
and to carry out generally the views of the 
party favorable to the committee. 

Great attention is being _— to political af- 
fairs throughout the entire State, and how Cali- 
fornia will cast her vote on the Presidential 
question is a matter of entire doubt. The re- 
ception of the Maine news has no doubt acted 
favorably on the Republican cause, and inspir- 
ed its supporters with additional hope of suc- 
ceas. Still this does not appear to have im- 

aired the confidence of either of the other 
parties in their ability to carry the State, 

From Oregon.—The Indian troubles in this 
Territory have recently been renewed, and 
threaten to hecome more serious and extensive 
than ever before. Gov. Stevens, who had ad- 
vanced into the Walla-walla country for the 
purpose of negotiating a general peace with all 
the tribes in that quarter, had been obliged to 
vacate the same, together with such United 
States troops as had accompanied him. The 
entire country to the north and east of John 
Day’s river was at last accounts in the posses- 
sion of the sayages, numbering about three 
thousand, many of whom were armed with 
guns. Col. Steptoe had come into the Dalles 
with his command, abandgnigg the whole coun- 
try aboye to the Indians, except one block- 
house held by fifty men, whom he intended to 
relieve as soon as he could procure forage. 
Gov. Stevens had addressed the people of Port- 
land, declaring that the Indians had acted faith- 
leasly in all their transactions with the whites, 
that nothing would satisfy them but an uncon- 
ditional surrender of the entire country to the 
east side of the Dalles, and that there remained 
only a prospect of another general war with all 
the tribes in that quarter. 

Lieut. Miller, of the ninth regiment of the 
army, disappeared from the steamer while o 
his way up to the Dalles, and it was poe 
he had been drowned. . vr 
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Carefully prepared to Tuesday, November 18, 1856. 
Flour, State brands - - $6.35 @ 6.50 





Flour, State brands, extra- - 6.60 6.80 
Flour, Western - - « - - 6.90 7.20 
Flour, Southern - - - + + 7.10 7.45 
Rye Flour - - - - - + + 3.60 5.00 
Corn Meal - - - + + + + 3.50 4.00 
Wheat, white - - - - + - 1.66 1.68 
eat,red- - - + = + + 0.00 1.53 
Corn, white- - - + +++ 70 71 
Corn, yellow +--+ +--+ + 00 71 
ye - 5 5 s+ = es we 00 84 
he eee ee ee ee ee 47 49 
Clover Seed - - - «+ + = 11,00 @12.00 
Timothy Seed - - - - - + 3.00 3.25 
Hay -- +++ ++ + = 65 70 
Hops- - +--+: 2 > 8 11 
Bacon, Shouldera- - - - 6@ 7 
Bacon, Sides - + - + = = %@ 0 
Bacon, Hams - - + + = = 83@ 9 
Pork, Mees - - - - - = + 18.50 @18.75 
Pork, Prime - - - - += + 00.00 @17.50 
Beef - - - + + = «= = » 8,50 ate 
Lard,in barrels - - - - + 12} 12 
Lard,inkegs - - - = + = 00 00 
Butter, Western - - - +> + 16E@ 2! 
Butter, State - - +--+ - 19@ 2 
Cheese - - +++ + = = 8 10} 
Coffee, Rio- - - + + + = 82 11} 
Coffee, Java - - +--+ + + I144@ 14} 
Wool, Unwashed - - - - - 00 00 
Wool, Washed-.- - + - + 45 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - - - + 33 00 
Wool, Fleece, common- - - 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - - 36 52 
Iron, Scotch, Pig- - - - - 31.50 @00.00 
Lime, Rockland - - - - - 1.16 @ 0.00 
Lime,common - - - - - 80@ 00 





Repusiican Rooms, 
Washington Nov, 17, 1856. 

As the subscriber is in daily receipt of orders 
for complete sets and sundry copies of docu- 
ments and speeches issued by the Republican 
Association of this city during ‘the late cam- 
paigo, he deems it proper to state his inability 
to supply these orders, as previous to the elec- 
tion all documents on hand were gratuitously 
distributed in sections where thought most 
needed. 

As most of our publications were stereotyped, 
we propose, for the accommodation of our 
friends wanting sets, to issue them shortly in a 
bound volume, with the addition of some other 
matter, which may be considered desirable for 
future reference and preservation. 

Lewis CLEPHANE, 
Sec. Republican Association. 





OXYGENATED BITTERS IN EUROPE. 


From Rev. L. Doolittle, a highly respectable Clecgyman. 
Paris, November 1, 1851. 

Dear Sir: About two years since, I made use of a few 
bottles of your Oxygenated Bitters, for a stomach com- 
plaint, which was at that time relieved. 

Since my stay in England and France, I have found 
my old enemy, irritability of the stomach, returning 
again. I have not found any prescription to afford me 
reliei, and I made inquiries in London for your Oxyge- 
nated Bitters, but could not find any. I write now to beg 
you will do me the favor to send, by the earliest steamer 
to Havre, half a dozen bottles, care of Livingston, Wells, 
& Co., 8 Place de la Bourse, Paris. 

An old friend of mine in England, Captain Jackson, of 
the British Army, I found, on my arrival, suffering from 
asthma, manifestly the result of dyspepsia. Send an ad- 
ditional half a dozen bottles—I should like to have the 
Captain try the medicine. 4 

I beg to observe, as I am not aware that my name is 
known to you, that I have been the resident clergyman, 
for some twenty-three years, in Sherbrook and Lennox- 
ville, Canada East, to which charge I hope to be able to 
return in the spring. 

I remain, dear, sir, your obedient servant, 

L. DOOLITTLE. 

SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 138 Washington street, 
Boston, Proprietors. Sold by their agents everywhere. 





OFFICIAL KANSAS COMMITTEE REPORT. 


A few copies of the above Report, containing all the 
zvidence before the Committee, with the Majority and 
Minority Reports, making a volume of 1206 pages, bound 
in cloth, can be had at 50 cents per copy, free of postage, 
by addressing L. CLEPHANE, 

Secretary Republican Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE NEW YORK LEDGER, 
The Great Family Weekly Paper, 


Has now attained 
THE EXTRAORDINARY CIRCULATION OF 


One Hundred and Eighty Thousand Copies! 
THE LEDGER 


is devoted ta 
POLITE LITERATURE, 
ORIGINAL TALES, SKETCHES, 
POETRY, ESSAYS, GOSSIP, 
and 
CURRENT NEWS, 
And Maintains a High Moral Tone. 
It is everywhere acknowledged to be 
THE BEST FAMILY PAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Hence ita 
EXTRAORDINARY AND UNHEARD OF POPULARITY. 
THE PROPRIETOR OF THE LEDGER 
employs 
THE BEST TALENT IN THE COUNTRY, 
and by so doing 


MAKES THE BEST PAPER. 


Such writers as 
FANNY FERN, 
SYLVANUS COBB, SJr., 
an 


EMERSON BENNETT, 

Are permanently engaged on it, and will write for no 

otheg paper hereafier. 

MRS. BMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 

The celebrated American authoress, has al-o been en- 

aged to write ezelusively for THE LEDGER, and ALL 
ic Novelets that she wr:tes after the Ist of January will 
be published in no paper but THEL ER. 

MRS. SIGOURNEY 
Also constant!y writes for it, and so do a 
Host of other Popular Authors, 
Including 


ALICE CAREY, 4R&. YAVGHN, MARY STANLEY 
GIBSON, CLARA SIDNEY, &c. 


THE NEW YORK LEDGER 


Is bequtifully Mlustrated oouy ee having secured the 
gervices of the celebrated artist THW AITES. 

his printed on beautiful white paper, and is composed” 
of Fig t Pages, making the handsomest Weekly Fane 
in the country. 

It is published every SATURDAY, and sold at all the 
News Offices in every City and Town, and mailed 19 
sabscribers at Two Dollars per annum; Two Co) ies axe 
sent for Three Dollars. Any person obtaining eight sub. 
seribers at $1.50 cach, (which is our lowest club rates,) 
and sending us $12, will he ae 40 ane copy FREE. 
We do not want any in towns where there 
are news offices estab . Address all letters to 

ROBERT BONNER, 
Proprietor of The New York Ledger, 
516 No. 44 Ann st., New York. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1867. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
Established August 4th, 1821. 


7 Publishers of this old and firmly-established paper 
_ take pleasure in calling the attention of the public to 
their programme for the coming year. Surfeited wit! 
polities, the claims of literature will be more than evec 





a ; by the ding a. ig hee thesefora 
ady made ts wi i illi 
list of , regen with the following brilliant 


WILLIAM HOWITT, (of England.) ALICE CAREY, 
T. 8. ARTHUR, Mrs, SOUTHWORTH, AUGUSTINE 
DUGANES, Mrs. M. A. DENISON, the author of “ Zil- 

We design coimmencing, in the first number in January 
next, the following origival Novelet : 


Tallengetta, or the Squatter’s Home. 
By William Howitt, author of “ Rural Life in England,’* 
- * Homes of the Poets,” &c. 

This is a story of Australian life, Mr. Howitt, having 
visited Australia expressly with the object of acquainting 
himself with the novel and romantic aspects under which 
nature and society present themselves in that singular 
region. 

The following Noveiets will then be given, though 
probably not in the exact order here mentioned : 


The Story of a Country Girl. 


By Alice Carey. An original Novelet, written expressly 
for the Post. 


The Withered Heart, 


An original Novelet, writien expressly for the Post, by 
T.S. Arthur. 


Lighthouse Island. 
An original Novelet, by the author of “ My Confession,”* 
“ Zillah, or the Child Medium,” &c. 
The Quaker’s Protege. 


An original Novelet, by Mrs. M. A. Denison, author of 
“ Mark, the Sexton,” “ Home Pictures,” &c 


An Original Novelet, 


By Augustine Duganne, author of “ The Lost of the Wil- 

Soeneesy” &c.,is also in course of preparation for the 

‘ost. 
We have also the promise of a short and condensed 
Novelet, by Mrs. Southwortk, 

to run through about six or eight numbers of the Post. 

i> In addition to the above list of contributions, we 
design continuing the usual amount of Foreign Letters, 
Original Sketches, Choice Selections from all sources, 
Agricultural Articles, General News, Humorous Anec- 
dotes, View of the Produce and Stock Markets, the Phil- 
adeiphia Retail Markets, Bank Note List, Editorials, &c., 
our object being to give a Complete Record, as far as our 
limits will admit, of the Great World. 

ENGRAVINGS.—In the way cf Engravings, we gen- 
erally present two weekly—one of an instructive and the 
other of a humorous character. 

The postage on the Post to any part of the United States, 
paid quarterly or yearly in advance, at the office where it 
is received, is only 26 cents a year. 

TERMS, (Cash in advance)—Single copy $2 a year. 


4 copies - - - - $5 a year. 
8 “ (And one to getter up of club) -10 * 

13 “ “ “ its 15 a 

20 “ “ “ 20 ‘ 


Address, always postpaid, 


DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 66 South Third at., Philadelphia 

7 Sample Numbers sent gratis to any one, when re- 
quested. 

7 TO EDITORS.—FEdtiors who give the above one 
insertion, or condense the material portions of it, (the no- 
tices of new contributions and our terms,) for their ediro 
rial columns, shal! be entitled to an exchange, by sending 
a marked copy of the paper containing the advertisement 
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MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 


The celebrated American Authoress, has been engaged 
to write EXcLusiveLy for THE NEW YORK LEDGER ; 
and all the Novelettes that she writes after the Ist of 
January will be published in no paper but THE LED 
GER. See THE LEDGER advertisement, in another 
column. 








ELECTION IS OVER! 
The Country is Quiet! Prosperity Abounds!! 
And now that winter is coming, Farmers and others 
should prepare to enjoy the fruits of their labors, by se 
curing, among other requisites to Fireside Happiness, a 
copy of MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, the lead 
ing Agricultural, Literary, and Family Newspaper. It is 
the Paper for yourself and family, and indispensable du 
ring the long evenings which are coming on apace—being 
the FIRST OF ITS CLASS IN 


MERIT, USEFULNESS, AND POPULARITY! 


The New-YuRkeErR comprises departments devoted to 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Mechanic Arts and Science, 
Education, Literature, News, Markets, &c., and has a far 
larger circulation than any other Agricultural or similar 
journal in the world!—the best evidence of Superiority 
Published weekly—Eight Double Quarto Pages, (40 col- 
umns)—illustrated and printed in the BEST STYLE, at $2 a 
year, with great reduction to clubs. Great inducements 
to agents and clubs—including over $1,500 in Cash Pre- 
miums! Specimens, Premium Lists, &c., sent free. 


Address 
D. D. T. MOORE, 


Rochester, New York 


MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 


The celebrated American Authoress, has been engaged 
to write EXCLUSIVELY for THE NEW YORK LEDGER ; 
and all the Novelettes that she writes after the Ist of 
January will be published in no paper but THE LED- 
GER. Sec THE LEDGER advertisement, in another 
column. 
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‘THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION © 


Has not finally settled the question of SLAVERY—at 
least so as to make discussion useless; on the contrary, 
THE INSTITUTION 
is now, more than ever, a subject of thought and of just 
apprehension. The history of our country shows its influ 
ence upon the Government in all its departments; not less 
clearly and graphically does 
MRS. STOWE’S DRED 

show its effects upon religion, morals, and manners 

The Publishers again commend this powerful and bril 
liant book to the attention of the reading public. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & CO., 


18 Winter street, Boston 
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to write ExcLUsIVELY for THE NEW YORK LEDGER; 
and all the Novelettes that she wri‘es after the Ist of 








January will be published in no paper but THE LED- 
GER. Sce THE LEDGER advertisement, in another 
column. 





WANTED—AGENTS 
sell Steel Plate Engravings, including the beautiful- 
ly-illustrated Engraving of the “Lord’s Prayer and 
Ten Commandments.” An active person with a small! 
capital can make $50 to $75 per month. For particulars, 


address 
D. H. MULFORD, 


No. 167 Broadway, New York. 


MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 


The celebrated American Authoress, has been engaged 
to write ExcLusiveLy for THE NEW YORK LEDGER; 
and all the Novelettes that she writes after the Ist of 
January will be published in no paper but THE LED- 
GER. See THE LEDGER advertisement, in another 
column. 


TO NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS. 


GENTLEMAN in the prime of life, nearly twenty 

years of which have found him associated with the 
newspaper press, in every department of whith he has 
ha experience, wants to become connected with a Re- 
publican Journal, either as sole or joint editor and pro- 
prietor. He refers to the Editor of the Era, whom re- 
spondents will please rddress. 516 
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and all the Novelettes that she writes after the Ist of 
January will be published in no paper but THE LED. 
GER, See THE LEDGER advertisement, in another 
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THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 


A STATISTICAL VIEW 
OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE FREE AND SLAVE STATES. 


By Henry Chase and Charles W. Sanborn 








Compiled from Official Documents. 
12mo. Bound in cloth. Price 50 cents. 
F any ane wishes to know what Slavery has done for 
_ the South, and Freedom for the Nor’h, let them read 
this masterly work. Let him study these figures. Place 
a copy of these statistics in the hands of every voter, and 
our word for it, Republicanism will sweep the entire 
North in 1860, as clean as it has swept New England in 
1856. Men of the Souih, we beg you to look calmly and 
pre ga at this array of figures, and see whai they 


por ‘ 

The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Boston, thus 
speaks of this work : 

“This little book contains a vast amount of information 
Tespecting the comparative condition of the slaveholding 
and non-slaveholding States, as to territory, population 
industry, wealth, education, intelligence, religion, moral 
advancement, and general prozress. The work must 
have eost a great dea! of laborious research, and it cer- 
tainly presents arguments in favor of Freedom on every 

nge. It contains just the kind of information that should 

e more generally known in all sections of the country. 
We hope there will be a public demand for thousands of 
copies. 

‘ublished by 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 


117 Washington + treet, Boston. 


IOWA, MINNESOTA, KANSAS, &c. 
PARKER’S HANDBOOKS. 


A WANT long feit is now being supplied by Mr. Par- 
ker, author of the popular book “Iowa as itis.” He 
ie compiling a series of Handbooks, which, wil! be thor- 
ough guides to the Travelier or Emigrant, Each volume 
to be complete in itself; to contain ney, elegant, and ac- 
eurate maps, to be sold at 75 cents per copy at retail 

Two volumes are now ready, viz: 
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10WA AND NEBRASKA, 
Kansas and Nebragka are in preparation. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 


516 Publishers, Boston. 
AZA ARNOLD. 
Patent Agent, 
Seventh street, opposite the Patent Office, 


Furnishes Drawings, Specific ations, Caveats, Qonvey- 
ances, 





PROCURES PATENTS, 


attends to all business usually required to be trans- 
an acted with the Pate _,¢ Office 





N. B.—We employ no travelling agents. Specimen 
copes ent is WE lb nga to ome 


{sieved le Ts, and 
but five cet to get a lelter registered at any Post Office, 
Kerrie 6008 ote neon, setae or? ¥Y 
"BENNETT will soon be 
ONE THOUSAND A 


unparalleled inducements fit sel! 
Poe inte and. other Chemical Preparations, seu 
stamp to M. J. COOK, A. B., Detroit, Mich 516 








A FAR™, FOR SALE, 
{FTEEN D(yLLARS AN ACRE, two and a half 
Tiniles. ea8, of the Churches, Bebook, Rallenat, aud 
sity, jooated in Bloomington, the flourishing coun- 





diana; on a State road; higk 
gauee roe county ted, and half of it tilled; end 
walnnt, cherry, poplar, eugatiand beech, enougia 
3 ‘and future om g; and where land is rising; 
This farm is cortouy eM. M. CAMPBELL, 
608 Bloomington, Indiana, 
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velopment of the North, had to be reached. It 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





were just as idle to talk logic to a drove of hogs, |, 

— | as $0 pente to Ss ae Northern masses, of 
THE HERN HAN | their constitutio: es.|. 
— — ae hed Ineo Saye. tyke p. whe icy a of m | 

and rage. Their passions were inflamed and. 

ee ee their reason chained to the car of a morbid, | 

From the New Orleans Delia. _ » | totous excitement. ‘ 
The recent State elections in the North we| With these men, 


the cal argument had 
to be used. Shrieks eet bs 
had to be answered by shrieks for a bleedin, 
Union. To these men, the law had to be lai 
down in plain, unmistakable English. It was 
Bout; §ovedcseronged Tt Ustemese, 

& cruelly-wronged, injured, opp 

yet unsubjugated and h-spirited th, de- 
termined not to ford ft; deep o: 
which Yankee insolence, folly, an 
were about to present to her. And this neces- 
sity was supplied by the Resistance Party, the 
true Union men of the country. They came 
to the rescue, and announced in plain terms 
that the South would never submit to Fremont’s 
Administration. That let the North elect him, 
and he could never administer the Government 
for us—that, if elected, it was at the expense 
of the Union of the States. And these bold 
and manly words, spoken bat by few at first, 
were caught up by the multitude, went home 
into the Southern heart, and there mellowed 
and ripened into a quiet determination to make 
up the issue with the North on this point. 

This feeling it was which, flying through 
the South, made its print on Northern fanati- 
cist. It caused it first to pause, then to con- 
sider, finally to back down. It saved the Union, 
and elected Buchanan. 


regard as decisive of the general result in No- 
vember. At least, for argument’s ake, we will 
assume Fremont’s defeat and Buchanau’s elec- 
tion as accomplished facts, and review the past 
and scan the future accordingly. 

As soon as the election is over, the question 
will be asked, Who saved the Union? and there | 
will be no lack of bogus Union-savers, to claim 
the whole merit of having done so. But we 
will not wait for events—we will answer the 
question in advance. We, of the Delta, togeth- 
er with the State Rights and Non-submission 
journals of South Carolina, Virginia, Missis- 
sippi, Texas, and other Southern States, have 
saved the Union, if it is saved for a limited 
period, or for all time; and what is more, we 
have vindicated the rights and the true interests 
of the South at the same time. 

There are two events, of late occurrence, 
which should not be passed by in silence at 
the South. One was the pocket argument of 
Jeff. Davis, epplied, as Secretary ot War, to 
the armory of Springfield ; the other, the stern, 
defiant attitude of the advance guard of the 
South, known at the South as State Rights 
men, and at the North as Disunionists. 

The noisy workmen at Springfield were so 
intensely “Republican,” that they cast their 
sovereign votes for a Free-Soiler as their Repre- 
sentative in Congress, whose duty it was to pre- 
vent the further extension of Slavery, a to 
save bleeding Kansas. This worthy Represent- 
ative, acting upon the known — judices 
of the said workingmen at Springfield, helped 
to make the issue of revolution on the proviso 
to the army bill. Whereupon failed the army 
appropriation; whereupon failed the working- 
men at Springfield to obtain their daily wages ; 
whereupon their bread failed them, under an 
order from Government. to suspend the work 
on the armory. The Free Soil member from 
Springfield got suddenly weak in the knees, 
and—to use a forcible Mississippi expression— 
“caved in.’ Thus, by the firmness of the 
President, and the tact and nerve of the Secre- 
tary of War, the Republicans met their first 
defeat. The contest was transferred from the 
House of Representatives to the hustings. Here 
they were met again—not by Government, not 
by the Secretary of War, not by the lovers of 
the Union as the first and all-absorbing good, 
not by Southern Submissionists, (the latter 
were mere flies, to be blown away by the first 
breath of the storm)—but by a voice which 
came like the rush of many waters from the 
South, and told of disunion, civil war, and, if 
necessary, annihilation, before submission to 
the election of John Charles Fremont. Mr. 
Buchanan was already beaten in every North- 
ern and Eastern State, when the Southern par- 
ty was formed. Blinded by their own wishes— 
fearful of any admission of danger—his friends 
resorted to mere boastings, with an eye to wind- 
ward for the dear Union, if the Republicans 
should succeed. The independent press of the 
South sounded the alarm. Maine confirmed it. 
The Southern people began to move, independ- 
ent of their leaders. The Southern resistance 
party, led by the Delta and Charleston Mercu- 
ry, loomed up before the astonished gaze of 
Seward, Greeley, Banks, Sumner, and the oth- 
ers of that crew. From that moment, the can- 
vass changed. The whole fire of the Northern 
Abolition press was brought to bear against 
the Charleston Mercury and New Orleans Del: 
ta. Every argument which could be used was 
resorted to, for the purpose of preventing the 
growth of this Southern party, and its influence 
on the Northern men. At first, the Democrat- 
ic leaders aided in this dodge. Seeing the 
might of the weapon, however, they sagaciously 
seized it, and turned it upon the Black Repub- 
licans with terrible force. The rest needs no 
comment from the Delta or Mercury. The 
New: York Herald, of the 20th October, tells 
the story, and we copy an extract, as the fin- 
ishing argument against the policy of submis- 
sion : 

“Unexampled efforts have been made, both 
by speakers and writers in the North as well as 
the South, to work upon the national feelings 
of the commercial classes in the Central States. 
One after another, Southern Democratic Gov- 
ernors, Democratic Senators, and Democratic 
office-holders under the General Government, 
have been prompted to threaten the North with 
disunion, in case of the defeat of Democratic 
candidates; no consideration of decency, of 
loyalty, of common respect for the North, was 
allowed to interfere with the business of bully- 
ing the Northern merchants into the support 
of Mr. Buchanan. No doubt, to us, the threat 
of disunion, the talk of civil war, and forced 
marches on Washington, appear very poor and 
sorry stuff; but no matter how sorry and ab- 
surd they were, they indicated a diseased state 
of the public mind in the South; and that dis- 
eased state of mind was enough to alarm the 
commercial classes in the Central States, where 
nearly all the commercial interests of the coun- 
try are concentrated. To this causc we must 
undoubtedly ascribe the sudden check of the 
popular revolution, and the recent probable 
victories in Pennsylvania and Indiana.” 

The Herald is pleased to regard the spirit of 
resistance, manifested at the South through the 
independent Southern press, as a diseased state 
of “the public mind ;” but the rationale of the 
Southern movement, as exhibited in the North- 
ern elections lately, shows that there was abun- 
dant “ method in that madness,” as the Herald 
should know as well as we do. Well, however 
that be, this firm attitude of the South, the 
bold presentation of the -resistance issue, has 
checked the popular tide at the North, says the 
Herald! Yes; and if the early policy of Cal- 
houn had been acted on, if in 1850 we had 
taken the same position, there would have been 
no difficulty. The North dare not make the 
issue of disunion; her desire for popular tyran- 
ny can never be realized, so long as the South 
is true to herself. 

Mr. Buchanan, if elected, will owe his suc- 
cess entirely to the reaction in the Northern 
mind, caused by the determined attitude of the 
Southern party. We may be called extremists, 
or fire-eaters, or what not—it does not matter. 
While we cannot be driven into the abandon- 
ment of principle to serve party success, we are 
ready to maintain the rights and institutions of 
the South, even to disunion. This conviction 
we have fostered in the Southern mind. It is 
a pity it was not fostered there twenty years 
since. It would have saved to the parties a 
deal of trouble. 





From the South Side (Va.) Democrat, edited by A. D. 
Banks and I’. C. Thorbston, November 10, 1856, 


THE GREAT DISUNION VOTE AT THE NORTH. 


The smoke has nearly cleared away from 
the field; and while it is evident that Mr. Bu- 
chanan is elected by a clear majority of the 
Electoral College, it ought not to be disguised 
from our readers that the signs of the times 
are inauspicions for any settlement of the vexed 
— which constituted the great issue of 
e late contest. 

Conspicuously prominent amongst the phe- 
nomena conne: ted with the result is the start- 
ling and significant fact that one hundred and 
twenty-five of the Northern electoral vote has 
been recorded for a dissolution of the Union. 
We mean what we say. Every vote polled for 
Fremont was a vote registered in favor of sev- 
ering the present Union of States. Fremont 
was the image of this idea. He was the repre- 
sentative man of disunion, blood, and. carnage. 
The nominee of a sectional Convention, in 
which the South was never asked to partici- 
pate, and in which she could not have partici- 
pated without a total sacrifice of her honor 
and self-respect, he cordially endorsed its plat- 
form of dogmas, which, carried into practice, 
would have degraded her people to a condition 
of the most abject servitude. 

To his Gevernment, under such circum- 
stances, the Southern people would never have 
submitted. A large majority of them, in the 
event of his election, were ripe and ready for 
revolution, and a free people like ours, with 
arms in their hands, could not have been easily 
conquered. If any of those men who voted for 
Fremont did it under a belief that:the Southern 
States would have acquiesced in his Adminis- 
tration, they labored under a most egregious 
error. His election would have sounded the 
tocsin of resistance from the shores of the Poto- 
mac to the Rio Grande. 

In stating these things, we do it forthe bene- 
fit of those men at the North, if there:be any, 
who, though they voted for Fremont, still desir- 
ed to preserve the Union of the States; and 
never did a set of people run a greater risk 
than those who love the Union, and yet thought 
his election would not endanger it. 

From the stand-point at which we view the 
result, we cannot see in it aught else than a 
simple truce for four years. Would to God it 
were otherwise. Would that the spirit of judi- 
cial blindness now throttling and obscuring the 
Northern mind could be removed, and it could 
be brought to look calmly at the chasm into 
which it is rapidly drifting. But when we scan 
the past, when we scrutinize the actual present, 
we confess there is little left to hope for in the 
fature. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Buchanan, in 
his administration of the Government, will do 
all in his power to allay the fiercely raging 
flames of sectional strife. He has narrowly 
escaped destruction from them himself, and 
reaches his present exalted position with his 
garments scorched. But unless history lies, 
unless the book of the past affords no text for 
the philosopher to write of the future, this fire 
is not likely to be extinguished. 

Alone of all the bonds that once knit the two 
sections together, but one remains—the balance 
have been gradually gnawed in twain by the 
angry tooth of fanaticism. This single ligament 
is the Democratic party at the North—astill pow- 
erful, but, we fear, slowly yielding to the same 
baleful influence. 

It is this great party that has, in this election, 
rescued from sectionalism New Jersey, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, and California—that has given 
the South an armistice for four years—that is 
now the last ray of hope for a preservation of 
the Union of these States. 

How long it will be able to sustain itself 
against the odds that assail it, we cannot under- 
take to predict, but on its shoulders rest all hopes 
of peace and good understanding between the 
sections, and with its downfall perishes our 
present form of Government. 

At all events, the South has a lease of protec- 
tion from invasion for four years, and her peo- 
ple will be guilty of a fatuity unequalled in the 
world’s history, if they do not meanwhile sedu- 
lously employ all their energies in preparing to 
meet the impending issue, which, after that 
period, is likely, aye, almost certain, to stare 
them full in the face. The political zodiac in- 
dicates that four years hence we are to have 
presented to us the solemn question of degra- 
dation or revolution. Let us get ready to make 
the answer of freemen. 





THE INTRODUCTION OF SLAVERY INTO CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA—A PRE-CONCERTED PLOT. 


From the New Orleans Delta. 

We have more than once referred to the ne- 
cessity of introducing Slavery into Nicaragua, 
as the only means by which Walker and his 
followers could consolidate and perpetuate their 
new republic, because, from the nature of its 
climate and products, the Anglo-American set- 
tlers were unable to cultivate the soil profitably 
themselves, and the native mongrel inhabitants 
were almost totally worthless and inefficient as 
free laborers. We also alluded to significant 
assurances we had received authorized 
sources, that Walker designed, as soon as he 
could prudently do so, to publicly legalize Sla- 
very within his dominions, and invite slavehold- 
ers to emigrate thither with their slaves. We 
knew some weeks since that a decree to this ef- 
fect had been drawn up, and we now learn that 
it has been promulgated. 

We confidently pronounce it the wisest, most 
rescient, and statesmanlike act of his admin- 
istration. It is the one thing needful. Without 
it, vain would have been his conquest, vain his in- 
vincible army, vain his reconstruction of Govern- 
i A ment and reformation of commerce; without an 
way, conducted with a vigor, an earnestness, | efficient labor-system as a basis, all must sooner 
and an elevation of tone, that ought to com- | or later have Faded away like the unsubstantial 
mand for it a high position with the Southern | fabric of a visien. Numbers of slaveholders 
ag 5 It has beea one of the ablest pioneers | have ali eady written to us to know if they could 
in the great work of arousing the South to a | safely take their slaves into N: icaragua, to cul- 
sense not only of her wrongs, but of her inde- | tivate sugar, coffee, rice, indigo, oF dikeilate 
pendence, and has aided greatly in promoting | plantations, as the case might be. We have 
that stern determination to resist farther ag- | always assured our correspondents that though 
gression by the North, now so rife and all per- | slaves were not law in Ni a, 
vasive in the Southern heart, we have no doubt they eee eicuredtone 

In the article we quote, the Delta maintains, | owners during Walker’s administration, and 
with correctness, that to the Resistance Party | that ultimately Slavery would have an existence 
at the South is due to a great extent the tre-| there of law as well as fact. They will now find 
mendous popular revolution at the North which | that our confidence in Walker’s ity and 
has beaten down Fremont, and borne Mr. Bu- | statesmanship was not misplaced, He did not 
ae the a sag wa ‘ fail to see oe necessity which we early pointed 

e first movement in this direction was, as | out, ike a bold statesman, he now responds 
we stated a day or two since, the extraordinary | to Ho eee 
er along, however, 


message of President Pierce to the present | ~ There is another step fu 
Congress, in which for the first time that it ever | more difficult, it may ion wl 
ore ie i may be ba sing the firat 








NO LOGIC FOR NORTHERN “HOGS"—WHAT 
FRIGHTENED THEM. 


The Southside (Va.) Democrat, of November 
‘7th, another leading supporter of Mr. Buchanan, 
reprinting the Delia article, improves upon it 
as follows : 

We transfer to our columns this morning a 
striking article from the New Orleans Delia, 
written in anticipation of Mr. Buchanan’s elec- 
tion. The Delta is an independent joarnal, 
attached to no party organization, and, by the 


has been done before from his high office, he 
defined distinctly and perfectly the relation 
sustained by Slavery to the Government. But 
this was a great ment. It addressed itself 
to the intellect of North. It sowed sound 
seed into the thinking mind. It started reac- 
tion in the head of the North. It furnished 
the broad foundations for all of those magnifi- 
cent, stirring, and constitutional appeals that 
have so ill 


Nicaragua to the 
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ustrated the late canvass in the 
orthern States. And in all this it did great | 1 
service, and entitled its author to the lastin 
atituce of the lovers of & constitutiona 
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Chinese sugar or Sorgho Sucre, is 

' tion” down South ; 
so, perhar land and Virginia 
/north of that ine which Messrs. 


y ad 1 . bad 

cafes their names upon. 
e plant grows a tee readily in this lati- 
tude, and as far north as we have any accounts 
of it; and if it shall be found to yield as large 
an amount of sirup as in or the pest sea- 
son, there is greater reason to hope for the day 


of cheap sugu.. 

Our friends in Georgia are elated with their 
success this year, and they have reason to be. 
The editor of the Southern } says: 
“Tt is our deliberate oa to bed for ieees 
gf green repeatedly,) for the production 
of sirup, cider, or wine, alcohol, fodder, and 
grain, at the same time, it will be found invalu- 
able to the South.” 

Mr. Redmond, of the Southern Cultivator, 
has the credit of introducing the Sorgho Sucre 
into Georgia. Through Dr, Battery, of Rom 
Ga., he had its sugar-making quality tested, an 
got a sample of crude brown sugar, and a very 
good sample of crystallized sugar, which he 
believes to be the first crystallized sugar made 
in the United States, from the Sorgho Sucre. 

Governor Hammond, of South Carolina, 
made a report to the Beach Island Farmers’ 
Club, detailing his experiments of the pas* 
season. He succeeded, with a very simple ap- 
paratus, in making sirup of excellent quality, 
but did not attempt to make sugar. He found 
it very productive in fodder, and yielding very 
largely also in seed. The crop may be cut 
repeatedly for fodder, as it springs up im- 
mediately after the scythe. He expresses the 
belief that, owing to the more perfect ma- 
turing of the plant, and the probable fact that 
two crops may be grown in a season, the Sorgho 
Sucre “will yield more and better sugar than 
the Louisiana cane.” A succession of crops 
may be arranged, he says, to insure cutting 
from the Ist of July until frost. The Governor 
means to plant ten acres next season, for fur- 
ther experiment. : 

Colonel Peters, of Atalanta, Ga., has experi- 
mented likewise with the Sorgho Sucre. We 
give below a detail of his experiments, being 
@ portion of a circular which he did us the 
favor to leave with as, with a bottle of the sirup, 
which we placed on exhibition at our late show. 
He is so well satisfied, it will be seen, with his 
success, that he means next year to plant fifty 
acres, P 

Should the anticipation of these highly in- 
telligent gentlemen be realized as to this plant, 
it is impossible to over-estimate its value. 
While it will no doubt yield a larger per cent- 
age of sugar in the South, it will very probably 
pay well in higher latitudes. The plant grows 
and ripens perfectly wherever Indian corn 
grows, and is extremely vigorous and thrifty. 
Should there be difficulty in manufacturing 
sugar from it, still a very good sirup may be 
made by any old woman who can make a pot 
boil. That it is an excellent plant for fodder 
is certain—being voraciously eaten by stock of 
all sorts—very productive, and producing sev- 
eral crops in the season. It stands dry weather 
remarkably. It has the peculiarity of preserv- 
ing its fodder perfectly green until the seed 
is ripened, so that both seed and fodder may 
be had in perfection. The seed makes a crop 
quite equal, perhaps, to a crop of oats. Then, 
besides wine, cider, and alcohol, it is said that 
paper can be made of the stalk, and brooms of 
the brush. 

We have at our office a bunch of the brush 
with the seed, from the farm of Hon. J. Morri- 
son Harris, another raised by Mr. Edward Slicer, 
near this city, and a specimen of. tall growing 
from “Severn Side,” sent by Major Giddings. 
These latter stalks are sixteen feet in length, 
‘and. we understand were grown on their land. 
Tt is not, however, we are informed by Colonel 
Peters, the genuine plant, but a cross with some 
other of the same family of plants—the com- 
mon broom corn, perhaps. It is essential that 
the Sorgho Sucre be kept entirely apart from 
all such plants, as the blossoms mix very read- 
ily. The following extract from Col. Peters’s 
circular will be read with interest : 

“ By suggestion of Gov. Hammond, of South 
Carolina, I determined to give the sirup-mak- 
ing a fair trial; consequently ordered from the 
Messrs. Winship, of Atalanta, a very complete 
horse-power mill, with vertical iron rollers, that 
has worked admirably, crushing out juice for 
eight gallons of sirup per hour, worked by two 
mules, with one hand to put in the cane, and a 
boy to drive. 

“ On the 13th of this month, finding the seed 
fully ripe, I had the fodder pulled, and the seed 
heads cut. Yield of fodder per acre, 1,100 to 
1,300 pounds. Yield of seed per acre, 25 bush- 
els of 36 pounds to the bushel. 

“First trial of mill, 70 average canes gave 20 
quarts of juice ; 606 average canes passed once 
through the rollers gave 38 gallons 1 quart juice, 
passed a second time through gave 2 gallons of 
juice—the 40 gallons 1 quart gave 8 gallons 
thick sirup. 

“T carefully measured an 8th of an acre hav- 
ing the best canes and the best stand, another 
Sth having the poorest canes and the poorest 
stand. The result I give below—the canes 
passed once through the roller : 


BEST EIGHTH OF AN ACRE, 


Gallons. 
Yield of juice from 3,315 canes - - 253 
Do. sirup from 253 gals. juice - 58% 
Rate per acre of syrup - - - - - 468 


. POOREST EIGHTH OF AN ACRE, 


Gallons. 
Yield of juice from 2,550 canes - 179 
Do. sirup from 179 gals. juice - 43} 
Rate per acre ofsyrup - - - - - 346 
Pounds. 
Weight of 30 selected canes 49} 
Do. juice pressed out- - - - 25} 
Do.  crushedcane- - - - - 23 


Loss in crushing - - - - - - - 
Weight of crushed cane dried in the 

gun - +--+ + + + 5s ee 
“ Obtaining such unlooked-for success with 
Chinese sugar cane, I concluded to try our com- 
mon corn. 

“ From a ‘new ground’ planted 3 by 3, one 
stalk to a hill, a week beyond the roasting ear 
stage, I selected 30 stalks. 


Pounds. 
Weight of 30 stalks - - - - - - 35% 
Do. juice- - - - - - = = 15} 
Do. crushed stalks - - - - 193 
Loss in crushing - - - - - = = 
Yield of sirup - - - - - 1% pint. 


“The sirup of a peculiar disagreeable taste, 
entirely unfit for table use. ; 
“The juice should be placed in the boilers 


slowly, until the green scum ceases to rise; 
then stir in a teaspoonfull a sir-slaked lime to 
fivé gallons of juice ; continue skimming and 
boiling until the sirup thickens and hangs down 
in flakes on the rim of the dipper. ; 

“T have made the clearest sirup by simply 
boiling and skimming, without lime or other 
clarifiers. 

“The lime is requisite to neutralize a portion 
of the acid in the juice; the true portion must 
be determined by well-conducted experiments. 

“The cost of making the sirup in upper 
Georgia, in my opinion, will not exceed ten or 
fifteen cents per gallon, This I shall be able 
to test another season, by planting and working 
up fifty acres of the cane. — 

“T am satisfied that this plant will enable 
every farmer and planter in the Southern States 
to make at home all the sirup required for fam- 
ily use, and I believe that our chemists will soon 
teach us how to convert the sirup into sugar for 
export as one ofthe staples of our favored clime.” 

American Farmer. 





From the Philadelphia North American, Nov. 11. 
DEATH OF JOHN M. CLAYTON, 


“Our friend, John M. Clayton, died at Do- 
ver last evening, (Sunday,) at seven o’clock.” 

Mr. Clayton was but little more than sixty 
years old at the time of his death, having been 
born on the 24th of July, 1796. The State of 
Delaware gave him birth, he was educated un- 
der its honest institutions, and he imbibed ear- 
ly in life that veneration and love for its his- 
toric virtue, which he always manfully defended 
and illustrated in the forum, in Senate 
House, and wherever else duty demanded the 
championship. Called to the bar in young 
manhood, he at once took that station of dis- 
the which has since been 


5 





immediately on being pressed out, then boiled | 8° 






The people who knew him best chose him as 
their Repre: in where 
Seen ice high fs ah 
soon invited t nity of a seal 
the Senate Fike United Btetes He entered 
at -seven years ago—a body then 
strious in its array of great names—at thir- 
ty. year of age. Here, what may be call- 
ed his c career, begun; and here, as a 


public man, after a lapse of more than a quar- 
ter of a century, standing alone of those with 
whom he commenced, was this career fittingly 
and creditably closed, His position in the Sen- 
ate was commanding from the outset; and his 
first. important was played side by side 


* | with Mr. Clay ho gratefully and proudly ac- 


knowledged the value of the service—in the 
Compromise of 1833. That event brought them 
into close contact, and the sharing of unlimited 
mutual confidence. Obedient to the impulses 
of two large and generous souls, their political 
sympathies became identified, their fortunes 
in a manner united, until both were Rg 
as the two great leaders of that gallant Whig 
party, which so long and patriotically battled 
for the true principles of the Constitution and 
Union. 

Having served eight continuous years, Mr. 
Clayton retired from the Senate in 1837, but 
was re-elected in 1845, and remained there un- 
til 1849, when he was solicited by General Tay- 
lor to accept the office of Secretary of State. 
Upon the death of the President, in July, 1850, 
at the first interview with Mr. Fillmore, he 

laced a letter of unconditional resignation in 
his hands ; and, after enlightening Mr. Webster 
in regard to the posture of the foreign affairs, 
retired from Washington, intending to renounce 

ublic life forever. This purpose was only re- 
Finquished at the urgent appeals of his old con- 
stituents, and he was a third time returned to 
the Senate, with the advent of the present Ad- 
ministration, his term expiring on the 4th of 
March, 1859. 


R. BARNWELL RHETT NOT SATISFIED, 
“My Voice is still for War!” 


Extract of a long Letter from R. Barnwell Rhett, printed 
in the Charleston Mercury of November 7th. 

* * * They are a great, but essentially 
a domineering, fanatical, and avaricious people. 
The basis of their institutions is utterly antag- 
onistic to the institution of Slavery. To have 
the power of taxation in their hands, and to 
use it to enrich and aggrandize their section of 
the Union at the expense of the South, was a 
matter of course ; and once let it be understood, 
by the consolidation of the Government, thai 
they are responsible for the extension or exist- 
ence of Slavery, and their interference and hos- 
tility can hardly be condemned, 

e should remember that they are a very 
different people from ourselves. Difference in 
pursuits and modes of industry makes a marked 
difference in the characteristics of a people. 
A mercantile or a manufacturing people are 
very different from an agricultural people. Ac- 
customed to live and act in crowds, the latter 
are more excitable and fanatical. But the great 
difference between the North and the South 
results from the institution of Slavery. It is 
this which has made a North and a South. It 
is this which has made two sections in the Union, 
and has raised up a bitter rivalry between them. 
Sectional ambition has thus been added to in- 
terest and fanaticism in bringing the North 
upon the South. It is very useless to endeavor 
to ignore this rivalry. Wherever Republics 
have been united in a Confederacy, it has ex- 
isted, and has been the grand cause of their 
dissolution. 

I assert, without fear of contradiction, that 
never before has there existed, in any Confed- 
eracy, ancient or modern, a more powerful 
combination of rival interests and feelings than 
those which now exist in the United States, 
between the two great sections of the Union. 
The combination of motives, thus resulting 
from interest, fanaticism, and rivalry, must 
work out their natural consequences. They 
drive the North upen the South, with a certainty 
as unerring as the lust for spoils and plunder 
carried the northern hordes of Europe, in for- 
mer times, down upon the plains of Italy. * * * 

The late Presidential election might be ap- 
peajes to as proving that we have a power in the 

nion which might yet reform it, and make us 
free under its Government. It does show the 
folly of our past submission. It does prove that 
the manifestations of a resolute spirit of resist- 
ance is, and ever has been, the only means of 
checking the presumptuous aggressions of the 
North. 

But look to what we submitted before we 
manifested this spirit. The Fugitive Slave Act, 
nullified to all intents and purposes throughout 
the North in its practical operations, and citi- 
zens of the South beaten and murdered for at- 
tempting to enforce it; a majority of Aboli- 
tionists electing the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives in Congress—controlling all 
its committees—and bold enough to defeat the 
Army Appropriation bill, unless their policy 
shall be incorporated with it; emigrants armed 
and paid to appropriate Kansas, and an army 


made the grand element of all politics at the 
North, on which turns all their elections, and 
the election of the President of the United 
States. When we made the infamous surren- 
der of our rights, by submitting to the Compro- 
mise of 1850, who presumed to anticipate that 
these things could be within six years after- 
wards? Who foretold tothe people that, within 
this brief period of time, the Southern States 
would endure the humiliation of allowing their 
Representatives to sit in a legislative body con- 
trolled by Abolitionists—their citizens to be 
murdered or driven out of a Territory—and 
their institutions toe be the common topic of 
ribald declamation and abuse in all elections 
throughout the North? How rapid and how vast 
has been our descent from the high position of 
konor, dignity, and strength, once occupied by 
the South! And can we look upon a retro- 
gression from such gross and insulting deeds 
by the North, as giving us any assurance that 
they are prepared to surrender, at our bidding, 
their long-desired power over us? 

Admit that, by the Presidential election, we 
shall win Kansas—will .hat put an end to Anti- 
Slavery agitation in Congress or the Union? 
What prececet the defeat of the abolitionists 
in the North? Simply an apprehension that 
the Sonth would dissolve the Union if they were 
successful. Interest mastered fanaticism. That 
is all. The Constitution, or the rights it secured 
to us, did not vig & feather in the result, 
The North still holds the mastery in Congress. 
We have got no guarrantee against future ag- 

essions and agitations. The tariff, the grand 
iastrumentality for sectional domination, is 
open for renewed encroachments, the treasury 
for plunder, and our vast Territories for their 
limitless expansion. They may be defeated 
again and again on particular measures, but 
until we have a reconsideration of the Constitu- 
tion, and distinct guarar ‘ies against future ag- 
gees, the South will have gained no peace. 

solated concessions or temporary triumphs 
are worth nothing,.and are worse than nothing, 
if they lull us into inactivity, in reaching after 
the higher practical securities by which alone 
we can be safe or free. * * * 

The next Congress will witness renewed ef- 
forts for the plunder of the South by their grand 
alternative, the tariff. They will strive to ex- 
empt all imported commodities, necessary or 
useful to their industrial pursuits, from all taxa- 
tion, and thus make the tariff more unequal and 
unjust in its operation on the South than ever. 
Even a simple ad valorem tariff, such as South 
Carolina, by her resistance in 1833, wrung, at 
least by statute, from the reluctant North, will 
hardly be a possibility. The expenditures will 
go on with increased lavirhment and profligacy, 
in order that the high taxes of the tariff might 
be sustained. The taxes will again be laid, 
and will again be appropriated to the enrich- 
ment and aggrandizement of the North. The 
Presidential veto, since the late transactions in 
Congress, may be considered as abolished— 
that last check on the omnipotence of 9 ma- 
jority in Congress, which has hitherto go often 
saved the Constitution from the grasp of power. 
If such shall be the true state of our affairs, 
what course should the South -ursue? 

In my humble judgment, all true statesman- 
ship in the South consists in fo..ming combina- 
tions, and shaping events 80 as ‘a bring about, 
as speedily as possible, a dissolution of the 
Let the Howth former T would have gaid 

—tormerly | wou ve gai 
let South Carolina —demaid, in the cpresecking 
modifications of the tariff, that it 
at | ard and pri 





raised to drive us out of it by force; Slavery | b 
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If such a tariff is not conceded to us, why 
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Union, w r 
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mp and minister to the power of the General 


vernment? The withdrawal of the Repre- 
sentatives of the State from Congress will ena- 
ble them to be of more use, in two years, than 
by fifty years of service at Washington under 

e . nt a of the Union. is 

The tates, in their sovereign capacity, adopt- 
ed the Constitution, and by their action alone | 
ean any new ties be inserted into it. One 
or more of the Southern States can test our 
true condition, by proposing to amend the Con- 
stitution by such new securities as our safety 
and liberties require. If the N vthern States 
accept of them, then the Union will be worth 

rving. If they reject them, let the Union 

Be dissolved, 





For the National Era. 


MY FIRST-BORN BABE, 
Inscribed 10 Mrs. —_— ——, on the Death of her Infant. 
BY LEWIS F. THOMAS. 


My first-born babe! my holy love! 
Thy mother’s heart with anguish aches, 
Though well she deems that now above 
Thy lovely self a cherub makes, 
With those dear eyes and lips that smil’d, 
And all thy mother’s woes beguil’d, 
Whilst here she nurs’d her darling child, 
Her first-born babe! 


O! Heaven surely envied me 

The joy, the rapture thou did’st give, 
Or else it ne’er had taken thee, 

And left me thus bereft to live. 
I miss thee, darling, from my breast, 
Where thy lov’d form so oft P’ve press’d, 
And o’er and o’er again caress’d, 

My first-born babe! 


My first-born babe! my lov’d, my lost! 

To thee these tears of grief are given ; 
Thy life my ev’ry care engross’d, 

Thou art my brightest hope of Heaven. 
Ill find thee there, an angel ever, 
Though lost orn earth, and doom’d to sever, 
We'll meet, and never part, O! never! 

My first-born babe! 





THREE CHEERS FOR BUCHANAN, SLAVERY, 
AND POLYGAMY. 


A Good Time Coming in Utah. 


We have just received the following procla- 
mation, issued by the Saints of Great Salt Lake 
to the Faithful. It promises them a good time 
coming, “when seven women shall lay hold of 
one man,” if Buchanan is elected. 

TO THE LATTER-DAY SAINTS. 
The Elders and Rulers of the Church of Jesus Christ of 


Latter-Day Saints, to the Saints in the United States of 
America: 


Dear Brethren, Faithful Followers of the Lord, 
and Recipients of his Grace: 


We call upon you to stand firm to the princi- 
ples of our religion in the coming contest for 
President of the country. Our duty is plain. 
There are two principal parties in the country— 
one is for us, and the other against us. 

The Democratic Convention in Cincinnati, 
which nominated James Buchanan for Presi- 
dent, passed the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That Congress has no power un- 
der the Constitution to interfere with or control 
the domestic institutions of the several States, 
and that all such States are the sole and proper 
judges of everything appertaining to their own 
affairs not prohibited by the Constitution.” 

This is a principle of the Democratic party, 
which they have extended to Territories as well 
as States; and the doctrine of Squatter Sover- 
eignty applies to us in Deseret, as well as to the 
settlers in Kansas and Nebraska. 

The Democratic party is the instrument, in 
God’s hand, by which is to be effected our rec- 
ognition as a sovereign State, with the domestic 
institutions of Slavery and Polygamy, as estab- 
lished by the patriarchs and prophets of old, 
under divine authority, and renewed to the 
Saints of latter days, through God’s chosen 
rulers and prophets. 

In the Republican Convention assembled at 
Philadelphia, which nominated John C. Fre- 
mont for President, it was 

“ Resolved, That the Constitution confers 
upon Congress sovereign power over the Terri- 
tories of the United States, for their government; 
and that, in the exercise of this power, it is both 
the right and imperative duty of Congress to 
prohibit in the Territories those twin relics of 
barbarism, Polygamy and Slavery.” 

This is a blow aimed directly at our rights 
as citizens of one of the Territories, at our sa- 
cred institutions, and our holy reiigion. 

Saints of the latter days, to whom God re- 
veals his will through his chosen prophets; 
stand steadfast in your faith; for the time is at 
hand, which was foretold by the prophet of old, 
and recorded in the Ancient Scriptures: “ And 
in that day shall seven women lay hold of one 
man, and they will say, ‘let us eat of our own 
read and wear our own apparel: only let us 
be called by thy name, to take away our re- 
proach.’ ” 

Given by order of the President and Rulers, 

at Great Salt Lake, on the Fourteenth day 
of August, 1856. 


From the New York Evening Post. 
COLORED PEOPLE NOT CITIZENS AND NOT,TO 
BE ALLOWED PASSPORTS. 


About ten days since, application was made 
to the State Department, through Mr. H. H. 
Rice, Clerk to the Superior Court in this city, 
for foveign passports for eleven persons of color, 
composing a troupe of minstrels, who were 
about to start on a professional tour to Europe. 
The necessary papers and certificates were for- 
warded with the application. From these it 
appears that nine of these persons were born 
in the State of New York, one in Philadelphia, 
and one in Portland, Maine. Concluding that 
there wonld be no difficulty in obtaining pass- 
ports from the Department, the troupe left on 
Saturday last by the Hermann, with the inten- 
tion of remaining at Bremen until they received 
their credentials, which their agent here was 
instructed to forward after them. This ex- 
pectation has been disppointed by the receipt 
of the following communication : 

DerPARTMENT OF Stats, 
Washington, Nov. 4, 1856. 


Sie: Your letters of the 29th ultimo and 2d 
instant, requesting passports for eleven colored 
persons, have been received, and I am directed 
by the Seerctary to inform you that the papers 
transmitted by you do not warrant the Depart- 
ment in complying with your request. 

A passport is a certificate that the person to 
whom it is granted is a citizen of the United 
States, and it can only be issued upon proof of 
this fact. In the papers which accompany 
your communication, there is not satisfactory 
evidence that the persons for whom you request 
passports aie of this deserigtion. They are 
represented in your letters as “ colored,” and 
described in the affidavits as “black,” from 
which statement it may be fairly inferred that 
they are negroes. If thia is so, there can be 
no doubt thet they are not citizens of the 
United States. 

The question whether free negroes are such 
citizens is not now presented for the first time, 
but has repeatedly arisen in the administration 
of both the National and State Governments. 
In 1821, & controversy arose as to whether free 

rsons of color’ were citizens of the United 

tates, within the intent and meaning of the 
acts of Congress regulating fe~eign and coast- 
ing trade, so as to be disqualified to command 
vessels ; and Mr, Wirt, Attorney General, de- 
cided that they were not; and, moreover, held 
that the words, “citizens of the United States,” 
were used in the acts of Congress in ths same 
gense a8 in the Constitution. This view is also 
fully sustained in a recent opinion of the pres- 
ent Attorney General, . 

The judicial decisions of the country are to 
the same effect. In Kent’s Commentaries, vol. 
2, p. 277, it is stated that in 1833 Chief Justice 
Dagget, of Connecticut, held that free blacks 
are not “citizens” within the meaning of the 
term as a oe oats es the United 
States, e Supreme Court of Tennessee, in 
the case of the State against Claiborne, held 
the same doctrine. 

Such heing the construction of the Conetitn- 
tion in regard to free persons of color, it is 
conceived that they cannot be regarded, when 
beyond the jurisdiction of this Government, as 
entitled to the full rights of citizens ; but the 


them if wro' by a foreign Governmen 
while sm jurisdiction for @ legal aol 
proper purpose. , 
sir, tfally, your obedient serv: 
am NSA. Tuomas, Assistant Secretary, 
H. H. Rice, Esq., New York city. 





THE RECORD OF SECTIONALISM, 


Presidents of the United States. 
Appointed— 
“ ; ve George Washington, Virginia, 
March ? _— John Adams, Massachusetts. 
’ 
Motth * t3n5 Thomas Jefferson, Virginia. 
’ 
Mageh ® 1809 | James Madison, Virginia. 
’ 
ar an , as James Monroe, Virginia. 
’ 
“ ' ; aaee J.Q. Adams, Massachusetts. 
I [ “" 
“ ? : pr Andrew Jackson, Tennessee. 
es 
Mapch . aon Martin Van Buren, New York. 
’ 
Mayeh 4 1841 | wittiam H. Harrison, Ohio, 
’ 
March 4, 1845} Jamon Ix. Polk, Tennessee. 
, . 
angel , ieee Zachary Taylor, Louisiana. 
3, 185: 
March ; tat Franklin Pierce, N. Hamp. 
’ 
arias : Hs ‘Jas. Buchanan, Pennsylvania. 
’ 


At the close of the term for which Mr. Bu- 
chanan is elected, it will have been seventy-two 
years since the organization of the present Gov- 
ernment. 

In that pericd, there have been eighteen 
elections for President, the candidates chosen 
in twelve of them being Southern men and 
Slavehoiders, in six of them Northern men and 
Non-slave' . 

No Northern man has ever been re-elected, 
but five Southern men have been thus honored. 

General Harrison, of Ohio, died one month 
after his inauguration, General Taylor, of Lou- 
isiana, about four months after his inauguration. 
In the former case, John Tyler, of Virginia, 
became Acting President, in the latter, Millard 
Fillmore, of New York. 

Of the seventy-two years, closing with Mr. 
Buchanan’s term, should he live it out, South- 
ern men and Slaveholders have occupied the 
Presidential chair forty-eight years and three 
months, or a little more than two-thirds of the 
time. 

Of the Presidents elect, Washington from the 
South, John Adams and John Quincy Adams 
from the North, are the only men who have 
been elected without specific reference to the 
claims of the Slave Interest; but this Interest 
has been the preponderatiug influence in the 
nomination of all the others. 

So reads Chapter Ist of the History of North- 
ern Sectionalism. 

Presidents Pro Tem. of the Senate. 

Since the year 1809, every President pro 
tem. of the Senate of the United States has 
been a Southern man and Slaveholder, with 
the exception of Samuel L. Southard of New 
Jersey, who held the office for a very short 
time, and Mr. Bright of Indiana, who has held 
it for one or two sessions, we believe, having 
been elected, however, as a known adherent of 
the Slave Interest, believed to be interested in 
slave property. 

Speakers of the House of Representatives. 
April, 1789 
March 3, 1791 | F: A+ Mublenberg, Penn. 
Oct. 24, 1791 
March 2, 1793 
Dee. 2, 1793 
March 3, 1795 
Dec. 7, 1795 
March 3, 1797 
May 15, 1797 
March 3, 1799 
Dee. 2, 1799 
March 3, 1801 
Dec. 7, 1801 
March 3, 1807 
Oct. 26, 1807 
March 3, 1811 
March 4, 1811 
Jan. 19, 1814 
Jan. 19, 1814 
March 2, 1815 
Dee. 4, 1815 
Nov. 13, 1820 
Nov. 15, 1820 
March 3, 1821 
Dec. 3, 1821 
March 3, 1823 
Dec. 1, 1823 
March 3, 1825 
Dec. 5, 1825 
March 3, 1827 
pte ri re 4 { A. Stevenson, Virginia. 


June 2, 1834 : 
March ey 1835 John Beil, Tennessez. 
Dec. 7, 1835 
March 3, 1839 
Dee. 16, 1839 
March 3, 1841 
May 31, 1841 
March 3, 1843 
Dee. 4, 1843 
March 3, 1845 
Dec. 1, 1845 
March 3, 1847 
Dee. 6, 1847 
March 3, 1849 
Dec. 22, 1849 
March 3, 1851 
Dee. 1, 1851 
March 3, 1853 
Dec. 1, 1853 
March 3, 1855 
L 5 
March %, 1ae7 | Nathaniel P. Banks, Mass. 
The Speaker, as we have often explained, 
exerts great influence on legislaticn, having 
the appointment of all the standing commit- 
tees, in which the business of the House is 
prepared, and being able so to enforce the 
rules and decide points of order, as to shape 
to a considerable extent the action of that 


J. Trumbull, Connecticut. 
F. A. Muhlenberg, Penn. 
Jonathan Dayton, New Jersey. 


“ “ “ 


Theodore Sedgwick, Mass, 
Nathaniel Macon, N. Car. 

J. B. Varnum, Massachusetts. 
Henry Clay, Kentucky. 
Langdon Cheves, S. Car. 
Henry Clay, Kentucky. 

J. W. Taylor, New York. 

P. B. Barbour, Virginia. 
Henry Clay, Kentucky. 

J. W. Taylor, New York. 


James K. Polk, Tennessee. 
R. M. T. Hunter, Virginia. 
John White, Tennessee. 

J. W. Jones, Virginia. 

J. W. Davis, Indiana. 

R. C. Winthrop, Mass. 
Howell Cobb, Georgia. 
Linn Boyd, Kentucky. 


“ “ “ 


body. z 

There have been thirty-four Congresses since 
the organization of the Government ; of twen- 
ty-one, Southern men and Slaveholders have 
been the Speakers; of twelve, Northern men ; 
the remaining Congress was divided between 
them, a Southern man being Speaker at one 
session, a Northern man at the other. 

Or, counting by years, Southern men and 
Slaveholders have filled the Speakership of the 
House for forty-three years, Northern men, 
twenty five years. 

Since 1820, or during the thirty-six years 
closing with the present Congress, Northern 
men will have filled the Speakership eight years, 
Southern men and Slaveholders, twenty-eight. 

Behold another Chapter of the lamentable 
sectionalism of the North! Its aggressions 
are intolerable. 


The Supreme Court. 

The judicial districts are organized so as 
to give five Judges to the slave States, and 
four to the free, although the population, 
wealth, and business of the latter are far in 
advance of those of the former. The arrange- 
ment affords, however, an excuse for constitu- 
ting the Suprreme Ccurt, with a majority of 
Judges from the slaveholding States. 

MEMBERS. 
Chief Justice, R. B. Taney, Maryland. 
Associate Justice, J. M. Wayne, Georvia, 


Do. do. John Catron, Tenwessee, 

Do. de. P.V. Daniel, Virginia. 

Do. do. John A.Campbell, Alabama, 

Do. do. Jobn Mclean, Ohio. 

Do, do, 8S. Nelson, New York. 

Do. do. R.C. Grier, Pennsylvania. 

Do. do. B.R. Curtis, Massachusetis. 
Reporter, B. C. Howard, Maryland. 
Clerk, W. T. Carroll, D. C. 


Northern sectionalism ! 


Secretaries of State. 

The highest office in the Cabinet. is that of 
Secretary of State, who has under his charge 
the foreiga relations of the country. Since the 
year 1789, there have been twenty-two appoint- 
ments to the offjce, fourteen from slave States, 
sight from free. Or, counting by y the 

has been filled by Southern men and Slave- 
olders nearly forty years out of eixty- 
seven, as follows : 


Sept. 26, 1789, Thomas Jefferson, Virginia. 
an. 2, 1794, E. Randolph, Virginia. 
10, 1795, T. Pickering, Massachusetts. 
13, 1800, J. Marshall, Virginia. 
March 5, 180i, Jemes Madison, Virginia, 
March 6, 1809, R. Smith, 





i 


would regard it to be its duty to protect 


Apel 2 1841, James Monroct Yirgini. 
feb. 28,1815, Do. do, 





March 7, 1825, Henry Clay, Kentucky. 
6, 1829, Martin Van Buren, New York. 
May 831, E. Livingston, Louisiana. 
May 29, 1833, Lovis McLane, Delaware, 
June 27, 1834, J. Forsyth, Georgia. 

rch 5, 1841, Daniel Webster, Massachusetts, 
uly 24, 1843, A. P. Upshur, Virginia, 
March 6, 1844, J. C. Calhoun, South Carolina. 
March 5, 1845, Jas. Buchanan, Pennsylvania. 
March 7, 1849, J. M. Clayton, Delaware. 
July 20, 1860, Daniel Webster, Massachusetts. 
Dec. 9, 1852, BE. Everett, Massachusetts. 
March 5, 1853. W. L. Marey, New York. 

Secretaries of the Treasury. 

The post of Secretary of the Treasury, al- 
though one of great importance, requires vied 
cial abilities of a high order, which are more 
frequently found in the North than in the 
South, and affords little opportunity for influ- 
encing general politics, or the questions spring- 
ing out of Slavery. We need not therefore be 
surprised to learn that Northern men have been 
allowed to discharge its duties some forty-eight 


1 
1 
1 
1 


oa 


| years out of sixty-seven, as follows; 


Appointed— 
t. 11, 1789, A. Hamilton, New York. 

3, 1795, O. Wolcott, Coznecticut. 
Dev. 31, 1800,-S. Dexter, Massachusetts. 
May 14, 1301, A. Gallatin, Pennsylvania. 
Feb. 9, 1814, G. W. Campbell, Tennessee. 
Oct. .6, 1814, A. J. Dallas, Pennsylvania. 
Oct.. 22, 1816, W. H. Crawford, Georgia. 
March 7, 1825, R. Rush, Pennsylvania. 
March 6, 1829, 8. D. Tngheve, Pransylounie. 
Aug. 8, 1831, L. McLane, Delaware. 

May 29, 1833, W. J. Duane, Pennsylvania. 

Sept. 23, 1833, Roger B. Taney, Maryland. 

Jane 27,1834, L, Woodbury, New Hampshire. 

March 5, 1841, Thomas Ewing, Ohio. 

Sept. 13, 1841, W. Forward, Pennsylvania. 

March 3, 1843, J. C. Spencer, New York. 

June 15, 1844, G. M. Bibb, Kentucky. 

March 5, 1845, R. J. Walker, Misssssippi. 

March 7, 1849, W. M. Meredith, Pennsylvania. 

June 20, 1850, Thomas Corwin, Ohio. 

March 5, 1843, James Guthrie, Kentucky. 
Secretaries of War and the Navy. 

The Slaveholders have graciously shared 
these offices with free State men, on terms of 
equality—only since March 8th, 1841, a period 
of nearly sixteen years, they have taken almost 
exclusive supervision of the Navy, Northern 
men having occupied the Secretaryship only 
two years. Nor has any Northern man been 
Secretary of War since 1849. Considering 
that nearly all the shipping belongs to the free 
States, which also supply the seamen, it does 
seem remarkable that Slaveholders should have 
monopolized for the last sixteen years the con- 


trol of the — 
retaries of War. 
Appointed— 
Sept. 12, 1789, Henry Knox. Massachusetts. 
Jan. 2, 1795, T. Pickerixg, Massachusetts. 
Jan. 27, 1796, J. Solna, Maryland. 
May 7, 1800, J. Marshall, Virginia. 
May 13, 1800, S. Dexter, Massachusetts. 
Feb. 3, 1801, R. Griswold, Connecticut. 
March 5, 1801, H. Dearborn, Massachusetts. 
March 7, 1802, W. Eustis, Massachusetts. 
Jan. 13, 1813, J. Armstrong, New York. 
Sept. 27, 1814, James Monroe, Virginia. 
March 3, 1815, W. H. Crawford, Georgia. 
April 7, 1817, G. Graham, Virginia. 
March 5, 1817, J. Shelby, Kentucky. 
Oct. 8, 1817, J. C. Calhoun, South Carolina. 
March 7, 1825, J. Barbour, Virginia. 
May 235, 1828, P. B. Porter, Pennsylvania. 
March 9, 1829, J. H. Eaton, Ten nessee. 
Aug. 1, 1831, Lewis Cass, Ohio. 
March 3, 1837, B. F. Butler, New York. 
March 7, 1837, J. R. Poinsett, South Carolina. 
March 5, 1841, James Bell, Tennessee, 
Sept. 13, 1841, John McLean, Ohio. 
Oct. 12, 1841, J. C. Spencer, New York. 
March 8, 1843, J. W. Porter, Pennsylvania. 
Feb. 15, 1844, W. Wilkins, Pennsylvania. 
March 5, 1845, William L. Marcy, New York. 
March 7, 1849, G. W. Crawford, Georgia. 
July 20, 1850, E. Bates, Missouri. 
Aug. 15, 1850, C. M. Conrad, Louisiana. 
March 5, 1853, J. C. Dobbin, North Carolina. 
Secretaries of the Navy. 
Appointed— . 
May 3, 1798, G. Cabot, Massachusetts. 
May 21, 1798, B. Stoddart, Massachusetts. 
July 15, 1801, R. Smith, Maryland. 
May 3, 1805, J. Crowninshield, Mass. 
March 7, 1809, P. Hamilton, South Carolina. 
Jan. 12, 1813, W. Jones, Pennsylvania. 
Dec. 17, 1814, B. W. Crowninshield, Mass. 
Nov. 9, 1818, Smith Thompson, New York. 
Sept. 1, 1823, John Rogers, Massachusetts. 
Sept. 16,1823, 8. L. Southard, New Jersey. 
March 9, 1819, John Branch, North Carolina. 
May 23, 1831, L. Woodbury, New Hampshire. 
June 30, 1834, M. Dickerson, New Jersey. 
June 20, 1838, J. K. Paulding, New York. 
March 5, 1841, G. F. Badger, North Carolina. 
Sept, 13, 1841, A. P. Upshur, Virginia. 
July 24, 1843, D, Henshaw, Massachusetts, 
Feb. 12, 1844, T. W. Gilmer, Virginia. 
March 14, 1844, James Y. Mason, Virginia. 
March 10, 1845, G. Bancroft, Massachusetts. 
Sept. 9, 1846, James Y. Mason, Virginia. 
March 7, 1849, W.B. Preston, Virginia. 
July 20, 1850, W. A. Graham, NV. Carolina. 
July 22, 1852, J. P. Kennedy, Maryland. 
March 3, 1853, J. C. Dobbin, N. Carolina. 
Postmasters General. 
* Appointed— 
Sept. 26, 1789, S. Osgood, Massachusetts. 
Aug. 12, 1791, T. Pickering, Massachusetts. 
Feb. 25, 1795, J. Habersham, Georgia. 
Nov. 28, 1801, G. Granger, Connecticut. 
March 17, 1814, R. J. Meigs, Ohio. 
June 25, 1823, John McLean, Ohio. 
March 9, 1829, W. T. Barry, Kentucky. 
May 1, 1835, A. Kendall, Kentucky. 
May 18, 1840, J. M. Niles, Connecticut. 
March 6, 1841, F. Granger, New York. 
Sept. 13, 1841, C. A. Wickliffe, Kentucky. 
March 5, 1845, C. Johnson, Tennessee. 
March 7, 1849;J. Collamer, Vermont. 
July 20, 1850, N. K. Hail, New York. — 
Aug. 31, 1852, S. D. Hubbard, Connecticut. 
March 5, 1853, J. Campbell, Pennsylvania. 
Sectionaliszm does not seem to have had 
much to do with this Department, or with that 
ot the Interior, created in 1848-"49, 


Secretaries of the Interior. 


Appointed— “1 : 
March 7, 1849, T. Ewing, Ohio, 
July 20, 1850, J. A. Pearce, Maryland. 
Aug. 15, 1850, T. M. T. McKennon, Penn. 
Sept. 12, 1850, A. H. H. Stuart, Virginia. 
March 5, 1853, R. McClelland, Michigan. 
Attorney Generals. 

Appointed— 
Sept. 26, 1789, E. Randolph, Virginia. 
June 27, 1794, W. Bradford, Pennsylvania. 
Dee. 10, 1795, C. Lee, Virginia. 
Feb. 20, 1801, T. Parsons, Massachusetts. 
March 5, 1800, L. Lincoln, Massachusetts, 
March 2, 1805, R. Smith, Maryland. 
Dec. 23, 1805, J. Breckinridge, Kentucky. 
Jan. 20, 1807, C. A. Rodney, Pennsylvania. 
Dec, 11, 1811, W. Pinkney, Maryland. 
Feb. 10, 1814, R. Rush, Pennsylvania. 
Nov. 13, 1817, W. Wirt, Virginia. 
March 9, 1829, J. McPherson Berrien, Ga. 
July 20, 1831, Roger B. Taney, Maryland. 
Nov. 15, 1833, B. F. Butler, New York. 
July 7, 1838, F. Grundy, Tennessee. 
Jan. 10, 1840, H. D. Gilpin, Pennsylvania. 
March 5, 1841, J. J. Crittenden, Kentucky. 
Sept. 13, 1841, H. 8S. Legare, South Carolina. 
July 1, 1843, John Nelson, Maryland. 
March 5, 1845, J. Y. Mason, Virginia. 
Oct, 17, 1846, N. Clifford, Maine, 
June 21, 1848, Isaac Toucey, Connecticut. 
March 7, 1849, R. Johnson, Maryland. 
July 20, 1850, J. J. Crittenden, Kentucky. 
March 4, 1853, C. Cushing, Massachusetis, 

The Aitorney General is the confidential ad- 
viser of the President and Heads of Depart. 
ments, en points of law. The treason trials at 
Christiana, Pennsylvania, were set on foot under 
advice, we presume, from the Attorney Gen- 
eral; and we sll know what efforts Caleb Cush- 
ing fas made to give the color of law to the 
Pro-Slavery aggressions of his party. 
Observe, then, that this post has been filled 
twenty-five years by Northern men, and forty- 
two years by Southern men and Slaveholders, 
out of sixty-seven ea and among the North- 
ern men, it would puzzle one to find in the 
whole South more thoroughly Pro-Slavery con- 
stractignists than Oaleb Cushing and Isaac 
Toucey. 


Se 
Fe’ 


Recapitulation. 
Presidency.—Southern men and Slavehold- 
ers, 48 years 3 months; Northera men, 23 
years 9 months. 

Tem. Presidency of the Senate. — Since 
1809, held by Southern men and Slaveholders, 
except for three or four sessions by Northern 


men. 
Speakership of the House.—Killed by South- 
ern men an veholdera forty-three years, 
Northern men, twenty-five, 

_ Supa Court.—A majority o: the Judges 
including Chief Justice, Southern men an 





Slaveholders. 


men and Slaveholders forty years, 


N orthern, 
Souther, 
Northen, 


twenty-seven. 

Generalship.—Filled by 
men and Slaveholders forty-two years, 
men, twenty-five. 

Werund ne or er oe of the Nay 
Southern men and Slaveholders, the lag, ,." 
teen years, with an interval of two years.” 

In other respects, and in the other Depa 
ment, offices pretty equally distributed, |” 

But, remember, under almost every Adm 
istration since 1829, the Northern men holj." 
office have generally been abetting, or acquiet 
cing in, a Pro-Slavery Policy—in other wo." 
members of the Party of Slavery, not that 
Freedom. . 

A stranger would naturally infer that Qs 
tion which has monenonnes 80 disproportion, 

a share of power in the legislative, judicig) a | 
executive departments »f the Federal Goren . 
ment, must be greatly superior i Popalatio, 


intelligence, and wealth. He will be surp;; 


the Censas (from which we extract these fo. 
ures) tables showing the vast superiority of th 
non-slaveholding States in wealth and genen| 
intelligence. Everybody knows it. =o 
But, we have used the term, 
and Slaveholders.” The Northern men Who 
have filled offices in the General Governney | 
have been taken indiscriminately from 4) 
classes—agricultural, mechanical, manufact,, 
ing, mercantile—and from all rofessions—th,, 
representing the opinions on interests of «( 
the People of the free States. But, not so with 1 
Southern men. In nearly all cases, they have 
belonged to one class, represented the views 
the policy, the interest, of one class, and that, 
not embracing the majority of the Souther, 


Now, suppose that each one of these stand fo, 
six white persons—relations and dependents—y, 
have the Federal Government controlled ip 4) 
its departments by a class numbering, all told, 
2,082,000, or one third of the whole white po, 
ulation of the South. 

It follows, therefore, that a class of person: 
living chiefly in one section of the Union, ide, 
tified with an Interest, peculiar, domineeriny 
and aggressive, numbering about two million 
has given to a nation which numbered in 18; 
nearly twenty millions of free white person, 
seventeen millions and a half of whom har 


many cases impaired by that one Interest, tw: 
thirds of its Presidents, nearly all of its Presi 
dents pro tem. of the Senate, two thirds of it 
Speakers of the House, nearly two thirds of its 
Secretaries of State and its Attorney Generals, 
and a majority of its Sapreme Court, beside: 
dictating in most instances the organization // 
the Standing Committees in both Houses ¢ 
Congress. And yet, this small sectional Class, 
with its one Idea, and its one Interest, has the 
audacity to assume to be the South, and 
raise a perpetual clamor against the aggre. 
sions of the North! ! 





BIBLE, TRACT, AND PAPER HOUSE. 


68 Lexington street, Baltimore, Md. 


the Christian World, Bible Alliance, d’v., and 
author of Sermons for the People. 


Biste DerartMent.—This relates to the publication ot 


the Bible itself, in Separate Volumes, or Convenient Combi- 
nations of Volumes ; each book according to the authorized 
version, but in paragraph form; the chapters and verses 


nection of subjects; the paper and press work of ihe best 
quality ; the text in the most readable style, followed bya 
copious and complete index, and with or without an we 
qualled student's memorandum. 


The books of the New Testament will appear first. The 
Gospel by Matthew is already out—a beautiful 16mo vol. of 
nearly 200 pages, with glazed paper and leaded 
Mark is nearly ready for the press, and the other books 
rapidly follow. They may be had in all varicties of bint 
ing, at prices to suit purchasers, and can readily be sent 
by mail. Put in a case, they will form an elegant Divi 
Liprary. 


type. 


of a monthly series of Biste Tracts—the first of the kind 
ever issued, and confessedly the best tracts in the wor\* 
No. 1 contains the- SERMON ON THE Mount; No.9 @¢ TS 
CommanpMENTs, with additional related »- = “ustrativ: 
sages; and No. 3, the Cetuppsew8 OF THE Law, as foul! 


in the 119th Psalm. These tracts arr so arranged as 
make the beauty and utility of the Sacred Text more ” 
parent and impressive than in any ordinary form. The! 
are sold singly, at one cent; and in packages 20 for I 


cents; 35 for 25 cents; 50 for 35 cents; ard 100 for 
cents. Postage, if prepaid, on packages over 5 oun 
only half a cent an ounce. 

Paper DeparrmEnt.—Here is the 
neat, monthly paper, entitled THE BIBLE oor 
to the promotion of all Bible interests, and particularly @ 
the cause above represented. 


publication of a small, 
Times, devoted 


acier, and progress of this cause, should send .or Tue Bau 
Times. The first number appeared in April. Ba — 
bers can yet be supplied, as some are still on hand, at 
reprint of more has been ordered. 
The Times is published at 25 cents for the volume, com 
sisting of nine numbers, from April to December soy ‘ 
$1; 12 copies, $2; 20 copies, $3; 28 copies, $4; a" 
copies for $5—IN ADVANCE. ; 

Send two letter stamps. and a specimen number of (i 
Tims, and.also of the Tracts, will be promptly returned. 


— T. H. STOCKTON, 


68 Lexington street, Baltimore, Md 


BRITISH PERIODICALS. 


Early Copies Secured. 


EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to te: 
L publish the ©ollowing British Periodicals, viz: 

1. The London 
2. The Edinburg: 
3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 
4. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 

5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.} _ 
The present critical state of European affairs Ww ra 
der these publicati lly interesting during, be 
forthcoming year. They will occupy & middle cone 
tween the hastily-written news items, erude specu — 
and flying rumors, of the daily journul, and the pon o 
Tome of the future historian, written after the livia - ea 
est and exci‘cment of the great political events o't al 
shall have passe away. It is to these Periodices 
readers must look, .or the only real’ y intelligible ont aa ¥ 
able history of current events; and, as such, = osket 

to their well-established literary, scientific, anc ore 
eal Sharacter, we urge them upon the considerauion 
reading public. 


w permanent! ‘ 
i> Arrangements a he British Publishers, by 


he 
lace all our Reprints im ¢ 
4 oo soon as they can be far 














Review, (Whig.) 





y made for ube 


receipt of early sheets 
whieh we are enabled < 
hends of subscribers avout’ Be onc my! 
i i i opies. Although this involves 
pe Se ae ren eat part we shall continue to furnieh 
the vedicals at the same low rates a8 heretofore, ¥!2: 
For any one of the four Reviews, per annum- 
For any two of the tour Reviews - = * 
For any three of the four Reviews - ae 
For all four ofthe Reviews - * 4& 
For Blackwood’s Magazine - == * . 
For Blackwood and three Reviews} *¥ 
For Blackwood and the feur Reviews - ares 
Payments to be made ia sil cases 0 a veined 
Money current in the State where issued will be re 
at par. 


ecw ul 


CLUBBING. 


A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the anore 
ces will be allowed to clubs ordering, direct from bors 
& Co., four or more copies of any one or more vt ne Be 
works. Thas: four copies of Blackwood, of Oca 
view, Will be sent to one address for $9; on vo" 
the four Reviews and Blackwood for $30; and 80°" 


POSTAGE, ‘ P 
In all the principal cities and towns, these 
be delivered, through agents, free go postage. — aes wil Mme 
by mail, the postage to any part of the United ‘on 
be but twenty-four cents a year for “Blackwoo®, ™ 
fourteen cents a year for each of the Reviews. «best : 
Remittances a communications should #!w8y I 
dresse t paid, to the publishers, cs 
a, Post Paid, to WTONARD SCOTT & CO : 


No. 54 Gold street, New York 
——— an 


xs wl 
i 





HENRY H. BOODY & 005, atl 
NKERS, General Agents, and Dealers ny 
oe and Real ane Hudson, St. Croix cous?) 
i i Brunswick, Maine. : 
ba “a. i. BOODY, Brunswick, Maine. — 
ALVIN BOODY, } Hudson, Wiseonsi* 


476 G. JEWELL, Ir. 











ARE YOU SICK? 


HEN you can’t be cured too soon. Don't — 

your complaint is incurable, and then mou pet 
is too late. Four fits of all the diseases whi j sat 
the churchyards might be cured by Ayer throug a. 
Pills, iftaken in reason. Don’t go dragging 1 jooi 
Spring, faint, sleepy, and listless, because you renrtho™ 
loaded with bile Don’t wear the Headache, ach is* 4 
and their kindred disorders, beeause your or wilh 
Don’t parade yourself around the world, ey of tt 
Pimples, Blotghes, Uleers, Sores, and all 0 stem 9 
unclean diseases of the skin, because your *) agent 
cleansing. Dan’t show yourself about, leat owels nee! 
caved in, beeanse your stomach ane 


7 
strengthening into healthy action. Ay’r’s Pile ryer 


i as surely as water quencres fire |} 
“ epee and blood, and restore their funcll® yw i 


R A‘ j as te? 
Ith ivity, which you can feel #9 quick of 
pec d 12 ibe the one great medical wore all 


ised by all who know their virtues | Pppal 
fetoande kner hen. "Take the CHERRY bon wd 
for a cough, and the PILLS for all derange 
ring a purgative medicine. vs cso 
.G, AYER, Lowell, wa ale . 


oe 5s 





Secretaryship of State.—Filled by Southera ' apie 


Pre by Dr. J 
and by Z. D. GILMAN, Washington, 
Droggists, 











—_— satya mm nh cipctenne oe me 


VOL.x ff 


r. ae 


L ec 


“Southern me 


People. They have been slaveholders, and the i 2 
class to which they have belonged, numbere, 
in 1850, according tc the Census, 347, 9 


vast interests which are subordinated and iy | 


Opened by T. H. Srocxron, formerly Editor of | 


>) knew how far he was from 


indicated by marginal figures, without breaking the con. J 




























Tract DepaRTMENT.—This is devoted to the publication By 


. os 
Whoever wishes further information of the origin, dar 


uarterly, (Conservative.) * 








WASHING. 


to learn that precisely the reverse is the 4, rae 
The white populations of what are called ,, MOR 
non-slaveholding and slaveholding States y,., 
as follows, at the periods marked : wt. ae 
Non-Slaveholding. Slaveholding Lying on my w 
1790 - - - 1,900,376 1,271 4s  createll 
1800 2,601,509 1,702,989 : Through the op¢ 
1810 3,653,219 2,208,785 “4 I hear the br 
1820 5,030,377 2,831,500 Quiet little gree 
1830 - - - 6,874,772 3,662,606 To the dewy 
1840 - - - 9,561,176 4,634,519 From each tiny 
1850 - 13,330,650 6,222,419 Quiveringly 
We need not take from the Compendium y & Rustling throug 


Twined to m 
Stirring 2!1 the q 
Of the purple 


In the golden su 
On my cham 

Lo! the shado 
Flitiing ever 


Falling on the 
Brown, and v 

Wrought by fai 
Into burnishe 


Bathed in softe 
- Lies the antiq 
Fairy sunbeam 
Far the midni 


All the velvet c 
Whence upn 
Wreathing wit 
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